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\SHINGTON’S Birthday being a legal holiday, 
we goto press one day earlier than usual this 

week 

-_ 

HE new seventh symphony in E major, by Anton 
. Bruckner, has been performed at the sixth Giirzc- 
nich concert at Cologne. The correspondent of the 
Signa/e says that only a minimum of the tremendous 


amount of praise bestowed on this work beforehand is 





deserved. The score has recently arrived also in New 
York, and we hope that Mr. Thomas will soon produce 
it at one of his Popular concerts. 


HE repertories at both opera houses the last week 
contained nothing but repetitions of works before 
given and frequently mentioned in the columns of this 
journal. Nothing extraordinary happened at either 


house. 
al 


N advertisement in last Thursday’s Hera/d says that 
A “Mrs. F. K. Thurber, having kindly tendered the 
services of the American opera,” &c., &c. This line 
contains an important piece of news and information 
for the public. Heretofore we thought Mr. Charles E, 
Locke was the manager of the American opera, but 
from the above advertisement it seems doubtless that 
Mrs. F. K. Thurber considers herself, or actually is, the 
manager, for otherwise she could not “tender the ser- 
vices of the American Opera.” 


OW mad Mapleson evidently is about the failure he 

made with Italian opera in this city may be gleaned 

from the Chicago correspondence that last week ap- 

peared in one of our Cincinnati contemporaries, which 
we herewith reprint: 

Mr. Mapleson is evidently not pleased with the result of his recent opera 
season in New York city. At 
speeches were made complimenting the operatic manager, who in turn, 
according to a published statement, avowed his belief that Chicago out- 
distanced New York in wealth, refinement, enterprise and culture, es- 
pecially inthe matter of music, and particularly in operatic scores. He 
said he had been dawdling with the New York people for eight years, and 
he had not cleared a dollar. The confounded stockholders of the Academy 
of Music, by their dead-heading propensities, had played Ned with the 
treasurer's office. 

‘““ New York never did know anything about music, and the stockholders 
misbehaved and bickered and what not, and I’m never going back there. 
I gave em Patti, at $5,000 a night, and Gerster and Scalchi and Albani, but 
they couldn't appreciate them. New Yorkers have no gratitude whatever; 
I shall give them the go-by, and let them cram themselves full of German 
Outside ot New York the people appreciate good things.” 


a luncheon given him yesterday, some 


opera. 

What with two first-class operas in German and in 
English, New Yorkers can well enough afford to do with- 
out Mr. Mapleson’s. threadbare Italian repertory and 
third-rate company of singers and can laugh at the 
jeering of a disappointed impresario. 


N the course of a rather interesting and well-written 

article on musical affairs in this country, which ap- 

peared in a recent issue of the Boston G/oJe, we come 
across the following sentence: 

We have one composer, Professor James K. Paine, of Harvard, whom 
any country might be proud of. Facile princeps among American musi- 
cians, he might lay claim, were he not so modest, to the honor of being the 
best living composer in the world. Brahms alone contests the honor with 
him, and in the minds of some Brahms is his inferior. 

How the truly modest and unassuming Professor 
Paine must have blushed when he saw this exaggerated, 
nay, truly ridiculous statement. It certainly must have 
pained him, for, like men of genuine merit, he is a truly 
modest man. However, Boston is nothing if not first 
in everything, and therefore it has to be first also as re- 
gards musical productiveness, first in the world. Grant- 
ing the faczle princeps among American musicians, and 
the wisdom of having waited for Wagner's death before 
creating Professor Paine “the best living composer in 
the world,” the G/ose seems to forget the fact that, be- 
sides Brahms, there are to-day still living Rubinstein, 
Liszt, Verdi, Gounod, Dvorak, Sullivan, Boito, Tschai- 
kowsky, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Bruch, Gade, Griey, 
Svendsen and a score of others, above whom 
Paine, of Boston, would hardly place himself in his 
To the 


Professor 


most innermost and most discreet thoughts. 


Globe, however, we give the well-meant counsel, while | 


being justly proud of the professor of music of Harvard 
College, to leave comparisons alone. 





SAINT-SAENS IN BERLIN. 
VEN the Germans, patient as they are, sometimes 
to a fault, finally, if things are carried to an 
The intrigues against the 
in Paris are of the most 


extreme, lose their temper. 
production of “ Lohengrin”’ 
stupid and blackguard kind; they are, however, so per- 
sistent and so malignant that they have assumed an 
almost political character, and all this in the face of the 
greatest forbearance shown by the other side. The 
greater part of the French press, as shown in a repre- 
sentative journal like the Paris /zgaro, dealing with the 
agitation caused in the French capital by the proposal 
of Mr. Carvalho to perform “ Lohengrin” at the Opera 
Comique, holds up the conduct of the Germans in such 
matters as an example worthy of imitation. Out of 
forty-six operatic performances in Berlin since August, 
fourteen have been works by French composers. 

But this peace-offer and the ablest articles of influen- 





tial men like Henry Rochefort could not tide over the 
feeling of ill-will against a great dead man like Wagner. 
The intrigues continued and the production of “ Lohen- 
grin” at Paris is indefinitely postponed. This was too 
much even for the Berliners, who are known to be as 
good-natured as they are intelligent, and when Camille 
Saint-Saéns, who, though he, alike with Berlioz, was 
acknowledged by the Germans before he could gain a 
hearing even in his own country, and who has written 
most fiercely against the production of “ Lohengrin,” 
appeared at the Berlin Philharmonic Society, he was 
received with a perfect storm of hisses and stamping. 
About this affair we give herewith the account of an 
eye-witness, an American of great culture and refine- 
ment, who is perfectly unbiased and who writes to us: 

Last night was one of the most exciting ani painful scenes I have ever 
witnessed. You will see by the accompanying articles how the affair was, 
Everyone seemed excited and hardly listened to the ‘‘ Schine Melusine”’ 
overture, which came first. Then came Saint-Saéns ; he ascended the steps 
of the stage with a self-satistied smile on his face, which was certainly 
most provoking, pulling off his gloves the while. He made his bow amid 
a deathlike silence, when, just as he sat down, someone began to applaud 
most foolishly, for then arose from principally the standing places, which 
were crowded, such a storm of hisses, hoots and yells, cries of ‘*‘ Heraus,”’ 
‘* Lohengrin,”’ &c., that the scene isindescribable. Saint-Saéns sat there and 
turned as white as a sheet; three times he began, three times he had to 
break off amid the yelling and hissing, which was by most of the Joachim 
set, and many of the subscribers as energetically opposed by applause and 
cries of ** Ruhe.’’ Everybody stood up, and for a moment I thought there 
would be a general scrimmage, but several of the directors rushed back 
among the crowd and at last quiet was restored ; but about the middle of 
the concerto they broke out again talking loud and shouting, this time, how- 
ever, not succeeding in interrupting the performance. Saint-Saéns played, 
all things taken into consideration, very well; of course, he cannot be 
judged by last night. His face was deathly pale and a mingled expression 
of rage and contempt settled on it during the piece; after it was ended, ot 
course, there was a mingled storm of hisses and applause, the latter pre- 
dominating, but he'did not respond to the recall. 

His suite was;much applauded but also much hissed ; it was also thought he 
would not play his second number, but he did, being greeted much in the 
same way, except that the applause predominated, several of the ringleaders 
having been put out by the police. Klindworth, who conducted, looked 
very excited, he having announced beforehand that if Saint-Saéns were 
hissed he (Klindworth) would take it as a personal insult. The “* Rhapsody 
d'Auvergne,” which Saint-Saéns played, is a very pretty and effective piece 

It is really a pity about this whole affair, as I think it will have the effect 
of hurting the Wagner cause more than it did Saint-Saéns harm. It cer- 
tainly occasioned for him much more success than he would otherwise have 
had. 

The papers so far received from Europe, French as 
well as German, agree in this respect—that they think 
the policy of the Berlin Philharmonic Society manage- 
ment in engaging M. Saint-Saéns, and allowing him to 
appear as soloist, when his outspoken antagonism to the 
“ Lohengrin” representations at Paris was known, a very 
stupid and unhappy one; but, as if not content with 
foisting him on the public as soloist, though it might 
have been foreseen that this would cause trouble, the 
management went further wrong by devoting nearly the 
whole program to works of Saint-Saéns, and did not 
even preface it with the Vorsfzel to “Lohengrin,” by 
which simple action they could easily enough have 
demonstrated that they were not in harmony with the 
French composer's theories. However, it is Saint-Saéns 
who will have to suffer for his own rashness and artistic 
one-sidedness, for the spirit shown at the German capital 
is now following the French musician to the smaller pro- 
vincial towns. When M. Saint-Saéns arrived at Cassel, 
where he had arranged to play at the theatre, he found the 
doors closed against him. His agent (a German) had 
received a letter from the Prussian Intendant of The- 
atres declining to allow him the use of the building, and 
giving as the ground of his action M. Saint-Saéns’s out- 
spoken dislike to Wagner's music. 

With Saint-Saéns the other modern French writers 
will have to suffer for their national antagonism in art, 
for it is in Germany where their works were usually first 
produced, where they were most often played, and ,were 
given a hearing when France had yet her ears closed 
against the productions of hersons. This liberality on 
the part of German orchestral and concert organizations 
will, of course, cease to exist as long as the French op- 
pose the introduction of the works of the greatest com- 
poser that ever lived, on account of his having been a 
German. But in the fact that his works are so great and 
overpowering that next to them most everything else 
dwindles into Liliputian proportions, is also probably to 
be found cause of the antagonism of the French compos- 
ers. With them it isa case of life or death, and they 
know that if once the intelligent and cultivated Parisian 
public have heard works of the “ Lohengrin” stamp 
there will be no more place in the Paris opera houses for 
“ Manon,” “Le Cid” and the rest of the over-estimated 
works of the clever but mentally poor productions of the 
modern French school. 





.... This. year the Heidelberg University celebrates its 
five hundred years’ existence. Several musical works will be pro- 
duced upon the occasion : as by Vincenz Lachner, a festival poem, 
by Victor Scheffel ; Joseph Rheinberger, a composition for male 
voices; and the University musical director, Wolfrum, Klop- 
stock’s ‘‘ Hallelujah,” for mixed chorus and orchestra. 
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Ashashin the Critic. 


By S. G. PRATT. 

T is related in ancient history somewhere that once 
| there lived a little man who, suffering from some real or im- 
agined wrong at the hands of his ruler, betook himself to the 
neighboring mountains, where he lived the life of ahermit. In 
course of time he became the object of worship on the part of the 
ignorant natives and finally set up a religion, unique in its way, 
that has brought his name with a peculiar sound ringing down 
the many centuries to the present time. Ashashin’s chief power 
lay in the fact that he inspired in his followers absolute faith and 
submission to his will. In return he promised a heaven of eternal 
bliss, with houris to the liking of each. Having some knowledge 
of chemistry he concocted a drink which made his fanatical fol- 
lowers courageous and reckless of life, and rendered them proof 
against torture or physical pain. Thus eventually his weapons 
were ready and he commenced revenging himself on his enemies. 

His first object was, of course, the ruling prince, and the am- 
bassador of death, with the dagger sharpened especially for the 
occasion, fired by the subtle liquor, goes forth to inaugurate.a 
reign of terror in the name of Ashashin, and the innocent and 
unsuspecting prince, it may be on his bridal day, with his new- 
made bride smiling in his happy face, is brutally butchered, fur- 
nishing the first victim in the long procession that since then has 
perpetuated the memory of the ‘‘ Old Man of the Mountain.” 

One shudders with horror at the spectacle, as one after another 
of the objects of Ashashin’s malice and revenge, all unawares, is 
doomed to death, and meets it suddenly without a moment’s warn- 
ing ; it may be a jest upon his lips or laughter in his eye. It 
requires little imagination to follow the zealous fanatic, filled with 
fiery liquor and prepared by mystic rites for the sacred act that is 
to purchase eternal bliss for him. He does nat crouch or slink 
along dark ways or by-paths. He is proud of his commission 
and walks erect rather as a hero than a base murderer. He keeps 
his secret, endures torture and even death, only repeating the 
name of his master, which soon becomes the synonym for terror 
and dread wherever it is heard. When, later, the Doges of Venice 


and the Council of Ten used the assassin as a means of execution, | 


they finally became the victims of their own cowardly implements. 
And one’s sense of horror is equaled by wonderment at their 
stupidity. However, in tracing the details of their dastardly 
work a more frightful spectacle is presented, for the doom spoken 
from the lion’s mouth has no element of heroism or religious 
fanaticism, nothing but cowardly fear, a dread and terror that 


dares not face its victim lest it should itself become vanquished | 
| to his own satisfaction in assassinating nearly every musician and 


or stricken with remorse at its cruelty and injustice. 

Here comes a gay young nobleman with his bride, returning 
from a grand féte. He passes along the Grand Canal to a bright 
song of his gondolier, or perhaps himself sings a song of love to 
his lady with the accompaniment of the mandoline, while likely 
the moon peeps smilingly down above the Rialto or the Doge’s 
palace. He alights, and falls a corpse on his own threshold, 
while his wife runs shrieking from the horrible sight ! 
noble youths, sedate men, statesmen, and merchants, this one 
because he is feared and hated, that one because he is loved and 
respected, are in the fair name of Justice slaughtered ! 


Thus 


world and, like a pestilence with black wings and poisonous 
breath, mark out a course of calamity and misery that sends up 
a long wail of woe and despair, so loud and piteous that it may be 
heard by the thoughtful mind centuries after. 
But why recall these dreadful butcheries ? 
Justice, religion, even the sweet forgiving Messiah, have been 
dragged down to preside over these bloody orgies. 
the very church which gave the signal for the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, and stood at the window where the weak young Charles 
1X. looked out upon the crowd below, and, goaded by the wicked 
Catherine de Medici, finally gave his royal consent. Yet who 
shall say the Duke de Guise was not sincere in doing what he 
thought was for the glory of Christ ? 
souls with the awful past ? 
age? An age of tolerance! 
past? 
religion ! 
sination of Lincoln and Garfield ? 
carefully, must one not admit that it was too much freedom of 


Butchery! Fair 


the press that indirectly contributed to both of those national | 
whowa word of encouragement would have been food and rai- 


calamities ? 


As nations have progressed from the principle of ‘ might | 


makes right,” physical prowess has given way to intellectual | girl goes heart-broken back to private life, and the public are 


strength. The material has succumbed to the spiritual, and I 


think no one will dispute the fact that, if it was cowardly and | 


brutal to use the assassin’s dagger as already indicated, it is a 


thousand times more heinous to assassinate a man’s character, to | 


ruthlessly and deliberately slaughter his soul, and leave his honor 
and good name trailing and bleeding at his feet, while he himself 
is left a living monument of the dastardly work. 


The man who strikes down the body and stakes the risk of his | 


own head on his act is a hero or a saint compared to the cowardly 
and skulking spirit who conspires in his heart to dethrone a man’s 
reputation, and then sharpens his pen in malice, dips in the ink 
of envy, and fills page after page with innuendo or direct false- 


hood. Others may have the task of bringing forth the long pro- | 


cession of men and women of society and politics who have had 
their living deaths at the hands of an unscrupulous and venal 


editor ; mine shall be to exhibit the hideous’ face of the assassin in | 


matters pertaining to the ‘‘ divine art.” 





Such | 


carnivals of blood seem to come like terrible epidemics over the | Stol’n forth from Holy Writ, and seem a saint when most I play 


I have seen | 


But again, why harrow our | 
Do we not live ina more enlightened | 
Is not the era of assassinaticn long | 
We live in aland of free speech, free press, and free | 
Did a free press and free speech prevent the assas- | 
If one thinks the matter over | 


There are various classes who slay. There is your critic, so- 
called, who stabs you with a kindly stab, as though he would say 
‘*T am sorry to do it, but I feel it my duty.” Another will cut 
the heart out of your nob'est endeavor and be surprised that you 
cry out in any pain: ‘‘ He didn’t mean to hurt.” Another will 
pat you on the head and disembowel you with the remark: ‘‘ If I 
don’t do it some other fellow will, and then I sha’n’t get the 
credit of it,” for you must know it’s a great thing to /ay out your 
‘‘boys ” and among the other members of the 
‘tis so 


man among the 
profession. Then there is your apologetic critic, who 
sorry, but he didn’t have time to finish and say the good things,” 
‘*had to take a train home,” &c., ** will make it right next time.” 
The wound is already inflicted, however, and his apology is a 
poor plaster. 

Besides these you have the man who does his work because he 
is paid to do it, not because his heart is in it. And, lastly, we 
reach the prototype of the assassin, who drives his trade because 
he likes it; who revels in slaughtering the innocents, and whose 
sweetest music is the agonizing cries of his victims. He comes 
to his profession well prepared. He is primarily a country ignor- 
amus. He cannot play any instrument at all well. The devil 
inspired him with the idea that he was musical, and he took les- 
sons from that renowned instructor, Mr. White, whose melodeon, 
‘* without a master,” furnished him with the chief stock-in-trade 
of his education. He had a voice, but when he sang, Apollo 
stopped chanting his daily pean of joy, and, listening to the re- 
markable vocalization, caused a total eclipse, swearing roundly 
that he would never sing again as long as ‘hat wonderful voice 
was sounding. At length his friends prevailed upon him to cease 
his unintelligible jargon, and the threatened perpetual eclipse was 
avoided. Not being able to earn a living at anything else, this 
candidate for future greatness began to teach music, and finally 
wandered into Chicago; but, being either too old or too lazy 
(perhaps both) to practise and acquire a proper knowledge of his 
instrument, he did not attain the high position his ‘* renowned ” (?) 
master had prophesied. 

This early experience taught him that it was much easier to find 
fault with others whose merit, patience and perseverance enabled 
them to do well in their art, than it was to do well himself. And 
thus, with the chagrin of his own incompetency rankling in his 
bosom, he turned his fertile brain to a method of compensation. 
This presented itself in the editorship of a musical paper, which 
soon expired owing to his remarkable capacity for making enemies, 
and presently he opened up his second-hand store of sharp say- 
ings as a correspondent for a New York musical journal as un- 


| scrupulous as himself. 


Here, during the space of a couple of years or more, he succeeds 


artist who resided permanently in Chicago. This was especially the 
case with those who taught and played the piano, that being the 
instrument he aspired to teach. Finally, graduating from this 
school of scandal, he is given the musical department in a daily 
paper. Here he mounts his throne, he grasps the sceptre and elects 
himself oracle. He is cunning, reads much, and what he lacks in 
honesty and sincerity he endeavors to make up in clever compari- 
sons, smart sayings, &c. Like Richard III., when preparing to 
receive the Mayor of London, he takes to his Bible and says (to 
himself): *‘ Thus I clothe my naked villany with old odd ends 
the devil.’” At the sacrifice of truth he will indulge in his in- 
clination to slaughter, for he is one whom the music of his own 
vain tongu: doth ravish like enchanting harmony. What is it to 
him that an innocent heart breaks, that his cruel dart, poisoned 


| at the point, kills, mayhap, a young ambition just budding into 


life? 

Let us pass in review a few of those whom he has thus glee- 
fully murdered. But, first, it must be known that he immediately 
donned the lion's skin and announced himself as teacher of aa- 
vanced piano-playing. Not that he could play himself, but then 
he had heard all the great pianists who visited Chicago and he 
could give his pupils the advantage of good notices in his paper. 
And—so Merit turned her head away in shame and presumption 
flourished. 

But here comes the mournful cortége, ‘‘ for within the hollow 
crown that rounds the mortal temples of a critic keeps death his 
court.” First comes a pianist whose art, attested in foreign lands, 
first here received its doom, and aspiration’s lofty wings were 
clipped, to soar only as high as material wants demanded. 

Then a charming young maid, gifted with a heavenly voice, to 


ment; but no! the keen knife of satire is applied, and the poor 


robbed of a great artist, whose future song would have stormed 
the heavenly heights with its inspiration. 

Many of this class there are who, once poisoned with injustice, 
smart through the balance of their lives, and, strangely enough, 
take a delight in the failure of others. At last comes the com- 


poser. Here is a sad case indeed! As he passes in ghastly 


| review he turns his bare breast and points to the numerous 


wounds. One is where the scoffer stabbed ; there malice made a 
fearful gash; there ‘‘ bread envy” made the awful thrust that 
caused the final death. Is it strange that these cruel and unjust 
wounds should bleed afresh when others like are slaughtered ? Is 


| it strange that the poor ghost should revisit the scenes of his 


former triumphs and let the eloquent lips of these wounds speak 
for h‘m, that if they may not gain for him a just place, they may 
at least plead for others ? 

With our assassin mediocrity thrives, merit only challenges his 
envenomed shafts ; for he fears not the competition of the mere- 





tricious—those he can praise without fear ; but the talented, be- 
ware of them. They could, and do, so easily outstrip him! Once 
he was disarmed and writing under the impulse of the moment, 
inspired by the author’s lofty sentiment, he forgot his dagger and 
used his pen. But he soon recovered; for no sooner did he 
reach the haunts of the profession than he was reminded of his 
errors, and, lo! the next day the dagger reappeared, bearing on 
its sharpened blade the venom of many envious hearts. In fact, 
he permitted his quill to be the funnel through which the entire 
fraternity of fault-finders poured their little spleen. Now sits he 
on his high and mighty throne. He rules thy destiny, Chicago, 
he alone. What deeds of valor, what enterprise and wit, shall 
emblazon thy proud banner since he now carries it? 

Of such a man it might justly be said by nearly every artist : 

** Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow ; 
Pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow ; 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 
But stop no wrinkle in its pilgrimage.” 

I can dono better than to quote from Pope's ‘‘ Dunciad” the 
following inspired lines, which seem especially apropos to our 
musical Ashashin’s case : 

** She comes! she comes! the sable throne behold 
Of night primeval and of chaos old ; 

Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fire, 

The meteor drops and in a flash expires, 

As, one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 

The sick’ ning stars fade off the ethereal plain, 
As Argus’ eyes, by Hermes’ wand oppressed, 
Closed, one by one, to everlasting rest ; 

Thus at her felt approach and secret might, 


Art after Art goes out, and all is night.” 


[The apotheosis to follow in the next issue of this paper. | 


FOREICN NOTES. 


+  — 


.... The seven Rubinstein recitals at Leipsic will be given 
in the new Gewandhaus hall between the 12th and 31st of March. 

....At the Berlin Imperial Opera House, the rehearsals 
for M. V. Jonciére’s opera, ‘‘ Le Chevalier Jean,” have begun 
under Kapellmeister Kahl. 

.... The next novelty at the Paris Grand Opera which is 
to follow Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid” will be Paladilhe’s opera, *‘ La 
Patrie,” with the libretto by Sardou. 

....It is stated that in Sweden it is intended to introduce 
a tax pro rata upon foreign artists who give concerts. Such a 
proceeding must be of doubtful gain in the interests of art. 

.... Willem de Haan’s new opera “ Die Kaisertochter,” 
was brought out under the composer’s direction for the first time 
at Rotterdam on the 16th ult. and met with great success. It 
will be given shortly also at the Hague. 

....Friedrich Gernsheim has lately written a new string 
quartet in F major which was produced for the first time at a 
recent soirée by the Heckmann quartet in Cologne. The work 
which is still in manuscript, was very favorably received in the 
presence of the composer. 

..+.The next Netherrhenisch 
place at Cologne on June 13, 14 and 15. 
by Franz Wiillner. Among the works to be performed on this 
occasion will be Brahm’s new fourth symphony, the oratorio 


take 
It will be conducted 


Music Festival will 


‘* Belsazar,” by Hindel, the finale of the first act of ‘ Parsifal,” 
and the ninth symphony by Beethoven. 

..«. The following humorous letter is printed in the cur- 
rent number of that excellent musical paper, Musical Opinion : 


has found its 


Sir—Seeing that’ the amusing story of the cat in my organ 
way into your interesting paper, I think that you perhaps will like to have a 
few more facts. I enclose a copy of the very funny bill that I have received 
from the organ builders (Messrs. Jardine & Co., of Manchester) 

1 enticed the cat out of the organ by means of some cat's-meat tied to the 
end of a piece of string, and, after secreting myself, he smelled the meat, so by 
these means he was got intothe church and caught. If you think it worth 
a corner in your paper, you are very welcome to it.—Yours, &c., 

HER BARLOow, 
(Organist Old Parish Church, Leek, Staffs.) 


ERT 


Tue CHURCHWARDENS OF Leek ParisH CuurRcu, 
Dr. To Messrs. JARDINE & Co., 
Organ Builders, Manchester. 
October 30th, 1885. 
To man’s time and expenses, scratching his head and considering 
how to repair damage caused by cat.... , % 3 ° 
To thoroughly repairing the fearful damage done to organ by a cat 
having scratched through three layers of trackers, thereby render- 
ing useless one row of keys, the choir organ, and swell (wzde news- 
To our man’s time and expenses, scratching head, as above, con- 
sidering how to prevent the recurrence of such a fearful cat-astro- 
phe for the future, with valuable opinion as to the narrow escape 
of the pedal organ (véde newspaper ke neuaaeeega tends 
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.... The London Fzgaro says: “ All sorts of reports are 

current as to the projected Italian and German opera seasons at 

the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty's Theatre this summer. 

But that nothing of any sort is decided may be gathered from the 
following announcements advertised this week : 

* THeatRE Royat, Covent GARDEN.—To be let, for the ensuing summer 
season, for opera or other performances. For particulars as te rent, &c. 
apply to —— 

** Her Majesty's THeatre, Haymarket, to be let, on lease, or offer will be 
entertained for purchase of the entire term of Crown Lease. Apply to — 

‘*THE CARL Rosa season at Drury Lane only is settled. 
There is some probability that Mr. Mapleson will open Her Maj- 
esty’s, at cheap prices, with Mesdames Minnie Hauck and Scalchi. 


But at present the manager has certainly not secured the theatre.” 
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PERSONALS. 
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PONCHIELLI.—We present to our readers to-day a finely 
finished portrait of the recently deceased great Italian composer, 
Amilcare Ponchielli, a sketch of whose life appeared in last week’s 
issue of this journal. His body lay in state at Milan under a large 
catafalque flanked by gigantic candelabras. La Gasselta Musicale 
publishes a fine engraving of the scene, which must have been 
very imposing. Among the mourners were Boito, Cognoni, Mar- 
chetti, Pedrotti, and others. Deputations from the chief musical 
societies attended, and included in the service-music were an elegy 
by Signor Guarneri, the overture to Ponchielli’s last produced 
opera, ‘‘ Marion Delorme,” and the prayer from ‘‘I Promessi 
Sposi.” Several celebrities, including Signor Giulio Ricordi, 
made speeches, and Ferdinando Fontana declaimed a poem. 
Verdi sent a sympathetic letter of condolence. 


Von BULOw.—Dr. Hans von Biilow is this month making 
a professional tour through Switzerland. He will return to the 
Russian capital in about two months to conduct the second series 
of five concerts of the Musical Society. He has offered during 
his stay in the city to take a class at the conservatory for teaching 
the more advanced pupils the works of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. 

VERDI AND “ OTHELLO,.”—Signor Verdi has in a letter 
intended for publication officially set at rest conflicting reports as 
to his new opera. He declares ‘‘ Othello’ (and not ‘ Iago’) is 
not finished, Ihave not bound myself to any engagement, but 
if I eventually complete it, and if I find the elements necessary to 
its representation, I shall give it at the Scala. That is all.” 

REYER’S RANK.—Ernest Reyer, the composer 
**Sigurd,”’ has recently been promoted at Paris to the rank of 
officer of the Legion of Honor, a distinction which is well-de- 


of 


served, 

CARLOTTA PATTI.—Mme, Carlotta Patti recently gave a 
musical party at her Parisian residence. The hostess and Tam- 
berlik sang. Mr. Maurice Strakosch accompanied. 

CARRENO AND TAGLIAPIETRA.-—Mme. Teresa Carrefio 
and Signor Tagliapietra, who are on a concert tour in South 
America, have been specially honored by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. ‘They return to the United States in May, and are ex- 
pected to come back laden with laurels, with South American 
decorations and with more substantial evidences of foreign appre- 
ciation. 

PATTI’Ss ALBUM.—Mme, Patti has been showing her 
album to a journalist in Prague, and is doubtless highly incensed 
But at the risk of 
offending Mme. Patti, I will allude to four gf the extracts. 
Rossini writes: ‘* Nothing is easier than to fling a thought (de 
The thought that runs in my 
head is to love you as an adorable creature” (great composers, 


that certain excerpts have got into print. 


jeter une pensée) into your album. 


by the way, are exempt from the laws of breach of promise), ‘‘ to 
admire your surpassing talent, to be for ever your friend,” and 
then follows the melody of ‘‘@a vous va-t-il, ga ne vous blesse- 
Meyerbeer starts with the melody of the ‘‘ Shadow” 
** Dinorah,” and adds, ‘* To his delightful Dinorah, 
the grateful composer presents his homage and the expression of 


t-il pas.’ 
song from 
his admiration.” Berlioz is, as usual, epigrammatic and a pun- 
He 
The Latinists translate this proverb as 


ster. To fit his words into English would spoil the sense. 
says, *‘ Oportet pati,” 
‘ I] faut souffrir ;’ the monks by ‘* Apportez le paté ;’ the friends 
la Patti.’ Lastly comes M. Gounod, 
who starts with the beautiful phrase from the ‘‘ Faust ” garden 


of music ‘Il nous faut a 
scene, ‘‘ Dammi encor,’’ and adds, ‘‘All Adelina mirabile, uno 


fra tanti Ch, Gounod.”’—ZLondon Figaro. 

VON BULOw’s SUCCESSOR.—The successor of Hans Von 
Billow as conductor of the Meiningen orchestra is the young 
Munich composer and former concert-master, Richard Strauss, a 
symphony in F minor, by whom was heard here at one of last 
year’s Philharmonicconcerts. Herr Strauss has just received the 
title of ducal Musik Director. 


New Music. 


Published by William Rohlfing & 


By J. C. Brampacn. 


Ceo., Milwaukee, Wis. 


** Columbus,”’ 


We have before us the Milwaukee $1,000 prize cantata ‘‘ Co- 
lumbus " for male chorus, soli, and orchestra, by C, J. Brambach, 
musical director at Bonn on the Rhine. 

rhe work opens with a few bars of introduction in B flat major, 
which is immediately followed by a chorus, ‘On Board, From 
Land Away" in the same key; this is a breezy bit of writing, 
whose even rhythm and carefully employed triplet accompaniment 
might well suggest the heaving of the ocean. 

After a slight orchestral interlude, which presages the following 
number, we have a second chorus, ** For Many Days and Many 
Nights,” in E flat, in which one finds many suggestions of Men- 
delssohn, The free fugue passages are neatly worked out, and 
the melodic phrases or semi-phrases are very graceful. 

Now follows a vigorous baritone solo by Columbus, ‘‘O Fear 
Not Now! This is somewhat 
long, and, perhaps, a little labored ; at all events, it lacks fresh- 


Have Faith in Me, your Leader!" 


ness of inspiration 

And now ensues, after a little quasi-recitative, a tenor solo 
(A Captain) of much dignity and real beauty. It is, in fact, the 
gem of the cantata, and its especial merit lies in the fact that the 
words, *‘ Islands fair, like gems beaming,’ are exactly matched 
by their musical setting. There is a dreamy sensuousness about 
this number that is really charming. 





| and artistic distribution of what there is of effect are its merits ; 


It is obvious that no descriptive music appertaining to an ocean 
voyage would be complete without a storm, for purposes of con- 
trast and for various other reasons ; accordingly a storm (in. G 
minor) now sets in. This is an allegro con fuoco, and is certainly | 
avery capable piece of harmonic work. The violins keep up a | 
never-ce ising, restless motion, while the contrabassi simulate the 
booming of the waves by a peculiar rhythmical swing. 

In the following number Columbus again counsels his unruly 
crew to be patient and promises them that ‘‘there beams on us 
soon our victory’s highest summit.” This is misty, but proves 
consolatory, for in a short following chorus, ‘‘ We'll trust our 
guide for evermore,” the refractory seamen seem to be subdued. 

And now comes a very dainty little intermezzo (nachtstiick), 
in which the oboes and clarinets are doubtless especially promi- 
nent, and, indeed, the piano score would seem to suggest the 
probability of a violoncello obligato ; this is in A minor. 

And now, the night being past, we have a sort of chorale, 
‘* Thy eye, O Lord, that never sleeps,” for tenor solo and chorus. 
This is the choral gem of the composition, and a very fine cli- 
macteric point is reached by the augmented orchestral accompani- 
ments with stately movement of double notes. 

The Captain now espies something which may bea ‘‘ cloud” 
or a ‘‘ forest green,” but which proves to be land. The former 
tenor solo is introduced here—in part only—with excellent effect, 
and is soon succeeded by a chorus, ‘‘ It is the land,” and this by 
another, ‘‘ Give thanks to God,” which is ostensibly in C sharp 
minor, but ultimately melts into E major, that most beautiful of 
all keys for massed voices. This number is just sufficiently dis- 
cursive to avoid the strictness which more especially belongs to a 
chorale. 

Columbus, having landed and planted the Spanish standard, 
indulges in the usual remarks of discoverers, viz., that all this is 
for the good of mankind in general. 

The crew, properly appreciative of this noble sentiment, now 
give vent to their feelings in a spirited and well-worked-out 





chorus, ‘* Hail, Columbus,” which does not at all resemble our | 
cherished ‘‘ Hail, Columbia.” 

And now follows a very pretty quartet in G, ‘‘ Here, on this 
free and hallow’d Shore, shall flourish sweetest Song,” in which 
some neat contrasts are afforded by setting one small chorus 
against another ; the only objection to this number is its brevity. 

The cantata closes with an apostrophe to the new-found 
Arcadia and to Music ; this number is, musica//y, an anti-climax, | 
but the text fitly concludes a work which is full of musical | 
ability, even if that ability is, at times, somewhat unequally dis- | 
played. 


PT Se fee 


Trend Tipmases, OU. 5B sick cess 5866300 6086s 00000086 
Incedit Regina, op. 19 

These two pianoforte compositions have been recently pub- 
lished by their author, who is a well-known composer, pianist 
and organist of this city. The ‘ Danse Hongroise’’ is a bril- 
liant, dashing composition, which, under the hands of a skillful 
performer, must prove very effective. It is dedicated to the 
Lotos Club and has been played with much success by Mr. | 
Daniels at several entertainments given by that club. 

The ‘* Incedit Regina,” which is intended to illustrate a short 
poem by the composer, is a stately melody in D flat, whose even, 
unbroken rhythm gives a charming feeling of repose. There is 
a dainty little intermezzo which is full of unexpected harmonic 
changes, and which is succeeded by a return to the original 
theme, which now reappears surrounded by airy and fanciful | 
ornamentation. These and others of Mr. Daniels’s compositions | 
can be obtained at the piano warerooms of R. M. Walters & 
Co., Twelfth street and University place. 

* Festival Polonaise” for piano, By Henry Metzcer. Edward Schu- 
berth & Co., New York. 

This is a very well-written and effective concert piece, which 
requires for a good rendering a player of more than average | 
ability. The “ Polonaise,” which is Mr. Metzger’s op. 30 in D | 
flat and has a broad and rhythmically well-defined opening theme 
which is used in a musicianly manner and carried toa climax. 
The middle portion of the work brings a well-invented melody in 
the dominant, which, after some interesting harmonic changes 
leads back into the first subject. Altogether the work is highly 
creditable to the composer and will well repay the trouble of | 
studying it. 


** Marcia Militaire.’ By P, Bennati, Published by A, Lapini, Florence, 
Italy. 

An ordinary military band march, in which there is not a 
semblance of originality. It is elegantly printed and published | 
without regard to expense, but it has no musical value. 


Music in Baltimore. 
BaLTimoreg, February 15, 1886. 
HE first Peabody Concert for the season 1886 took place 
last Saturday, the 13th, 
symphony by Brahms in C minor, in four movements. 
known and has been so much analyzed that it is needless to say much about 
it. Excellent workmanship, diligent elaboration, intellectual instrumentation 





The first piece on the program was the first 
The work is so well 


its only 
but great fault is the lack of originality in the invention of subjects; in 
shorter works this composer is much more successful, but for the length of a 
symphony the fountain of his melody runs dry. The orchestra seemed well | 
enough balanced, with the exception of the ‘cello part, which was noticeably 
weak ; the introduction of ladies in the stringed orchestra was quite a new 


feature, and so was the simultaneous bowing of violins, introduced by Con- | 


The wind instruments, as, in 
fact, the whole orchestra, were well kept in hand by the director, Mr. Ham- 
erick ; the accuracy of pitch left nothing to be desired, Next came Liszt’s 
song, ** The Loreley,’”’ which has been heard so often that we will only say | 
that Miss Berger, who sang it, displayed a very agreeable, but not strong 


certmeister Klingenfeld (nomen et omen). 


voice, and a very correct vocal delivery. We could not discern in what lan- 
guage the song was rendered. 

Next came Rhapsodies Hongroises Nos. 5 and g by Liszt, played with con- 
siderable éclat and taste by Prof. Richard Burmeister, who certainly is in 
good practice with No. 9, in as much as ina very few months he has played 
it quite a number of times in public, 

The concert wound up with Hector Berlioz’s overture to ‘‘ Les Francs 
Juges.”” The original and somewhat sensational composition received fair 
rendering and made quite a good finale. Hans Stick. 

P. S.—Mr. Enoch Pratt has just made his annual report of the Peabody 
Institute finances. The receipts from the department of Conservatory of 
Music were $11,193 ; the expenditures for the same department were $14,616. - 
41, about one-third going to Mr. Hamerick. Deficit for last year, $3,423.41. 

H. S. 








Cincinnati Scintillations. 
Cincinnati, February 12. 

AST night occurred the closing concert of the Jacobsohn 
series of chamber concerts at Smith & Nixon's Hail. The concerts 
have been a flattering success in every way. They certainly could not have 
been otherwise artistically with Jacobsohn back of them, and they have 
drawn full houses from first to last and proven very popular, and it is to be 
hoped that he will favor us with something more in the same line before the 
season is over. By the way, the people of Milwaukee went into raptures 
over Professor Jacobsohn’s playing there recently, and he is to take a promi- 
nent part in their Saengerfest next summer. By special request the program 
last night was a repetition of the first one, consisting of quartet, E flat, 
Haydn; violin solo, Romanze and Spinning Song, Klein, played by Prof. 
S. E. Jacobsohn ; quartet, E flat, Mendelssohn. The violin solo and also 

the allegretto movement of the Mendelssohn quartet were encored. 

To-night occurs the fifth Philharmonic Orchestra concert, and judging 
from yesterday's public rehearsal it will even be better than the last. The 
conductor is John Broekhoven and the soloists Mme. Hopekirk and Mr. T. 
Sullivan, The orchestral numbers include overture, ‘‘ Magic Flute ;’’ selec- 
tions from ** Damnation of Faust ;’’ Symphony No, 2, D major, Beethoven, 
and“ Slavonic Dances,’’ Dvorak. Mme. Hopekirk plays Saint-Saéns’s G minor 
concerto and selections Schubert-Liszt. The orchestra has made fine pro- 
gress and the two conductors have worked together well. One of the fea- 
tures of the next program, March 12, will be Otto Floersheim’s ‘* Conso- 
lation.” 

Among the many choice and pleasant musical events this season none have 
been better than Mr. George Schneider's series of piano recitals, and it isa 
pleasure to record the fact that he expects to give two concerts which will 
be somewhat novel from the fact that the instruments employed will be 


| piano, flute, clarionet, oboe, bassoon, horn and contrabass, and the main 


point isto show the special solo powers and qualities of these instruments. 

The time is fast approaching for the May Festival, and everything be- 
tokens a success far exceeding anything heretofure achieved. The chorus 
is the special pride of Cincinnati, and is much larger than ever before, and 
they are working very hard under the skillful direction of the indefatigable 
Arthur Mees. The special features of the festival which require unusually 
good choral work are Bach’s Mass in B minor; ‘* Damnation of Faust” and 
‘** Tower of Babel.” 

The second concert of the Apollo Club (male chorus) will be given on Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Mr. Louis Maas, the celebrated Boston pianist,is to give us two concerts 
next week, assisted by Henry Schradieck, violinist. 

The Cincinnati Reed Band, Michael Brand, conductor, has been engaged 
by the Cleveland May Festival. 

Madame Hopekirk is to give a series of four concerts next week. 

PLeo Major. 
— om 


Wheeling Correspondence. 
Wueeuina, W, Va., February 8. 

T has been some time since the music-loving people of this 
city have been favored with a musical feast, given entirely by home tal- 
ent. It has not been for the want of talent in that direction, for we can 
boast of having more musical artists, according to our numbers, than any 
city in the country. We look with pride and admiration on our artists 
that have made famous reputations in the lands over the waters of the 
great Atlantic by warbling ‘* sweet songs’’ to soothe —— the foreigners, 
and can congratulate ourselves by being able to say that we still have more 


of them left. 


A great interest has been manifested by our people for several weeks past 
in the preparation and contemplated production of Rossini’s ** Stabat 


| Mater,” under the direction of Signor F. D'Auria, who has but recently lo- 


cated in our midst, having come here from New York city. That anticipa- 


| tion was dispelled last Monday evening by Signor D'Auria presenting at the 


Opera House, in a most acceptable manner, the ** Stabat Mater” anda 
popular concert, assisted by his pupils and the Oratorio Society and also by 


| the following soloists: Mrs. D'Auria, Mrs. M. E. Whitaker, Miss Annie 
| Logan and Prof. Herman Schockey. 


Each one acquitted himself in a most 
creditable manner, and many of them were compelled to respond to an 
encore. 

The chorus rendered their part in an agreeable manner, their singing being 
evenly tempered, the shadings in excellent taste and welltimed, The signor 
is certainly to be congratulated in presenting such a difficult work so accept- 


| ably, and has proven himself to be a very efficient conductor. 


The trustees of the First Presbyterian Church have made a valuable ac- 
quisition to their choir by engaging Signor F. D'Auria as organist, and Mrs. 
D’ Auria, soprano, and Mrs. Sweeney-Palmer, alto. T.M.G 


Music in Sewickley. 
Sewick ey, Pa., February to. 

T may not be quite uninteresting to some of the readers of 

your estimable paper to hear what smaller towns are doing as regards 
musical matters. We generally suppose that only larger cities can produce 
good musical performances or supply truly appreciative audiences, 

Our Musical Society gave its first concert this season on February 2, to an 
unusually well-filled house. 

Mendelssohn's ‘* Athalie,"’ with orchestral accompaniment, was rendered 
in a most satisfactory manner. The promptness with which the chorus at- 
tacked the different numbers of the work would have delighted the most 
critical audience. Our chorus, numbering about fifty voices, is well balanced, 
the bass and alto being especially good. Our director, Mr. T. Herbert Nevin, 
deserves the highest praise for the pains he has taken in drilling the chorus, 
and the gond musical qualities which were exhibited on this occasion are the 
direct results and must be largely attributed to his great efficiency as a leader 
as well as to his musical abilities. 

‘** Spring Greeting,’’ by Gade, and two smaller numbers by Hauptmann 
Mrs. J, Sharp McDonald, the pride of 





were also rendered in good style. 


| our valley, sang with her usual brilliancy and artistic musical conce ption the 


soprano solos in “ Athalie."” The other solo parts, viz., second soprano, 
Miss Abby Adair, and alto, Mrs. Rosa Schaarschmidt, were sung exceed- 
ingly well. Mrs. Rosa Schaarschmidt possesses a most beautiful and really 
remarkable alto voice. 

Musical societies like ours, especially in smaller towns, are doing a good 
work and are most powerful agents in developing, stimulating and the 
bringing together of musical talents, as well asin raising the standard of 
taste in their communities toa better understanding of music in its higher 
forms. Frep. A. ALBRECHT, 

Professor of Music, Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Allegheny County, Pa. 
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Thomas Popular Concert. 


HE feature of the purely orchestral program for 
the sixteenth of Mr. Thomas’s Popular Concerts at the 
Academy of Music on last Tuesday night was the production 
of the entire symphony “Im Walde” by Joachim Raff. This, 
the composer’s undoubtedly greatest work, which is also one of 
the most beautiful of its genre in the entire musical literature, 
never fails to draw and interest a large audience. Such also was 
the case on the occasion in question, when, however, though the 
work on the whole was satisfactorily played, two of the move- 
ments, the first and the last, lacked somewhat in that technical 
finish and brilliancy of execution which is usually one of the 
chief merits and characteristics of the Thomas orchestra. 

In keeping with the most modern tenor of this program its sec- 
ond half consisted of Liszt’s effective scoring of his twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsody; of the pretty but not very important 
serenade, in D, op. g, for string orchestra by Fuchs, a work 
which is always favorably received and .the revival of which 
at the Popular Concerts therefore was one of Mr. Thomas’s good 
ideas ; and, lastly, we heard again the Saint-Siens ‘‘ Ballet Diver- 
tissement” from his opera ‘‘ Henry VIII.” This suite has been 
extensively and favorably noticed in these columns heretofore and 
needs therefore no further mention, excepting the statement that 
it was well played by the orchestra and heartily applauded by the 
public. 








Thomas Popular Matinee. 
S Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the always-welcome 
soloist at the sixteenth Popular Matinee on last Thursday 
afternoon, it goes without saying that the Academy of Music was 
well filled on this occasion. The favorite pianist was heard in 
Mozart's charming and ever youthfully fresh A major concerto, 
which was rendered in graceful style and with that technical 
tinish for which Mr. Joseffy’s performances are noted. The 
cadenza of his own, interpolated in the first movement, though 
very brilliant and showy, seemed to us somewhat lengthy and too 
modern in spirit, structure and harmonization to harmonically fit 
well into a work of such classic simplicity as this concerto. Mr. 
Joseffy’s second number was the trashy, but very effective, Liszt 
‘** Hungarian Fantasia,” with which he scored a greater public 
success than with the Mozart concerto, though his playing of this 
work was somewhat lacking in power. 

The orchestra, under Theodore Thomas, rendered the accom- 
paniments well, and gave on their part a finished performance of 
Schubert’s Jovely unfinished symphony in B minor, of the ingeni- 
ous and ever-interesting Chorale St. Antoni variations by Brahms, 
and of four of the less uninteresting movements from Rubinstein’s 
‘*The Vine” ballet suite. They were ‘‘The Wine Tasting,” 
“The Wines of Italy,” ‘‘ The Wines of Hungary” and ‘‘ The 
Wines of Spain.” 


Michael Banner’s Concert. 

NUMBER of prominent society people, whose 
names are frequently seen in connection with musical en- 
terprises, united in tendering a testimonial- concert to Master 
Michael Banner, the promising young violinist, last Thursday even- 
ing at the University Club Theatre. The object'of the concert was 
to raise funds to purchase a fine instrument for the talented 
young virtuoso, and from the crowded appearance of the pretty 
little room it is to be inferred that that laudable end was attained. 

Mr. Banner's chief solo piece was the ‘‘ Fantasie Appassionata” 
of Vieuxtemps. He played it with a clean, facile technic, graceful 
and effective bowing and true artistic feeling. Mr. Banner, as a 
virtuoso of American birth, has already done work that should 
make our countrymen proud of him, and, if he continues to im- 
prove, when his art becomes mature he will doubtless occupy a 
very enviable position. His other pieces were the F major sonata 
of Beethoven, which he played with Mme. Schiller, and two 
shorter pieces. 

The assisting artists were Miss Emily Winant, who rendered 
Tschaikowky’s charming ‘‘ Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt” beauti- 
fully; Mme. Madeleine Schiller, who played, among other things, 
an exceedingly difficult etude of Saint-Saéns ; Miss Maud Mor- 
gan, who played the harp atrociously, and Mr. Toedt, who sang 
songs of Lassen and Godard. 








Carl Alves’s Concert. 
iain concert was tendered Mr. 


Carl Alves, the well-known singing teacher, by his pupils 
at Steinway Hall, on last Wednesday night. A large and appre- 
‘ciative audience attended and a rich and varied program of 
eighteen numbers was provided, in the rendering of which the 
following former and present pupils of Mr. Alves participated : 


Miss Agnes Florence, soprano ) F : 
Miss Katie Nuffer, alto { ormer pupile, 
Miss Ottilie Votteler, soprano 
Miss Lillie Grimm, mezzo-soprano 
Miss Mathilda Otterbourg, mezzo-soprano 
Miss Anna M. Powell, alto 
Miss Ottilie Boehm, alto 
Mr. H. P. Dibble, tenor 
Mr. Ernst Goetting, baritone. . 
Mr, W. Poenicke, baritone 
Mr. Chs. Triller, bass 

It would carry us too far to speak of the individual renderings 
of this stately number of pupils, but we cannot forego the pleasure 
of mentioning Miss Bischofi’s charming singing of the ‘* Slumber 
aria” from ‘' L’Africaine,” which after a double hearty recall she 


> Present pupils. 











supplemented with the rendering as an encore of the ‘‘ Ardita 
Waltz,” by Arditi. As a whole, the concert was very satisfactory, 
and showed the teacher’s careful and thorough guidance in vocal 
technic as well as in delivery and enunciation. Mr. Adolf Hart- 
degen played the ‘cello obligato in Mr. Alves’s composition, 
‘* Mother and Child,” with feeling and intelligence, and Miss Liz- 
zie Cook, alto, was excused from appearing in public on account 
of illness. 








Standard Quartet Club. 
HE Standard Quartet Club gave on last Saturday 
evening, at Steck Hall, before a comparatively large and 
decidedly musical audience, their third chamber-music soiree of 
the present season. The program, which was carried out in the 
club’s usual style, which means fairly good as to ensemble play- 
ing, but scratchy and rough in tone quality, consisted of Beet- 
hoven’s beautiful C minor string quartet, op. 18, No. 3, and Ru- 
binstein’s, not Rubenstein’s, as the program had it, F major string 
quartet, op. 17. 

Between these two string quartets was placed Schumann's im- 
mortal piano quintet in E flat, op. 44, a work which we have heard 
played well by this same club on previous occasions. This time, 
however, the performance was a rather tame one, owing to the 
engagement of Mr. Walter Hall as pianist. Why this gentle- 
man’s rustication at Bridgeport, Conn., should have been dis- 
turbed for the purpose of making him come to New York to play 
the Schumann quintet we are at a loss to understand, seeing that 
there live in this city at least half a dozen pianists who could have 
rendered the principal part of this work infinitely better than did 
Mr. Hall, who gave it a decidedly puerile, unfinished and timid 
reading. The audience seemed perfectly aware of this, too, for, 
though usually rather generous in applauding the pianist, who 
somewhat relieves the monotony of the club’s quartet perform- 
ances, in the case of Mr. Hall they made a well-deserved excep- 
tion, and did not recall him after the finale. 








The Gipsy Baron. 

OR over a week now the Casino has been nightly 
filled with large crowds who went to hear the latest addi- 
tion to Johann Strauss’s numerous family of operettas. The 
work has had a run in Vienna, at the Theatre an der Wien, of over 
200 performances, and is being given in many of the larger cities 
of Germany with the greatest success. Success seems to be its 
destiny also in New York, and we expect to see it hold the boards 
at the Casino for quite as long a period as did some of ‘‘ The 
Gipsy Baron’s” predecessors that emanated from the same lucky 

and gifted pen. 

About the work itself, THE 
issue, gave the following synopsis : This, the Waltz-King’s tenth 
operetta, shows a marked and surprising degree of advancement 
in the composer’s development. ‘‘ The Gipsy Baron” bears the 
title of ‘* operetta,” but in many respects it might be called, with 
considerable justice, an opera. Many of the finales, arias, duos, 
move in larger forms, are too dramatically conceived, and too 
ambitious in their scope to belong to the operetta. That Strauss 
has preserved his delightful originality in ‘‘The Gipsy Baron’ 
goes without saying. That the work is full of reminiscences is 
equally true. But, as the borrowings are always from Strauss, 
and presented withal in a form so full of charm and freshness, 
they are not only pardonable, but palatable, even to spoiled mu- 
sical epicureans. 

It may be superfluons to mention that in addition to dramatic 
finales and arias the operetta also abounds in graceful, merry 
dance rhythms in piquant harmonizations, in fanciful, really orig- 
inal bits of instrumentation, in popular couplets—briefly, in all 
those characteristics for which Johann Strauss is justly famous. 
The scene of the first two acts of ‘“‘ The Gipsy Baron” is laid in 
Hungary, and the composer was exceedingly happy in his en- 
deavor to give them a strong local color. To hear the endless 
variety of gipsy melodies contained in these two acts, with their 
fire, pathos and beauty, one would fain believe they had been the 
inspiration of a true Magyar from the sunny Ungar-land rather 
than the clever work of an Ur-Wiener like Johann Strauss. The 
scene of the third act is in Vienna, on a site directly before the 
venerable Stephan’s Cathedral. The libretto of ‘‘ The Gipsy 
Baron” is by J. Schnitzer, and is based upon a novelette of 
Maurus Jokai’s. It is not unskillfully constructed, and is excellently 
adapted for musical setting. Its barest outlines are as follows: 
Gdndor Barinkay, a young emigrant, returns to his native land, 
after years of exile, to take possession of a heritage left 
by his father. He meets Arsena, the daughter of KAi/max 
Zsupdn, a wealthy hog-breeder of the vicinity. Gdndor be- 
comes enamored. of the maiden, who receives his advances with 
disdain, but nevertheless gives him the promise of her hand on 
one condition. He fitst must become a baron. Soon thereafter 
a tribe of gipsies appear uponthe scene. Sdrinkay is made their 
Wojwoden (chief), and is now, at any rate, a gipsy baron. At 
the same time he is smitten with the charms of a pretty gipsy 
girl, Safi, who immediately causes him to forget all about the 
proud and cruel Arsena. Safi becomes the betrothed of the 
happy young man. In the second act Bdrinkay discovers a treas- 
ure that has lain buried for years in the ruins of an old tower in 
his father’s possession. While he is still in the bewildered con- 
templation of the glittering heap of jewels and ducats, Count 
Homonay appears upon the scene with a regiment of hussars to 
enlist new recruits for a war against Spain. Bdrinkay, fired with 
patriotic enthusiasm, presents his treasure to Homonay, to be 
used as a war fund, and marches off as a soldier, together with 
his tribe of gipsies. Act third witnesses the rentrée of the victo- 
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rious troops into Vienna. Adrinkay, who has distinguished him- 
self in the war, is now made a real baron and united with Safi, 
who, in the meantime, has turned out to be a Pascha princess. 

As for the performance at the Casino, the management must 
be praised for the fine stage-setting in the first two acts, for the 
good ensemble in the finale of the first act and the military dis- 
play in the third act. The chorus work all through the opera is 
really excellent and reflects great credit on the conductor, and the 
orchestra is fair, as always at the Casino. 

Mme. Victoria Schilling’s Safi was no more than might be ex- 
pected of a singer who has nota particularly good voice and of 
an actress who is an amateur only atthe best. Miss Letitia 
Fritch, as Arsena, was well received. Mr. Wilson manufactured 
most of the fun, as usual, with that facial, leg and arm combina- 
tion of his which has proved so effective. Mr. Fitzgerald sings 
worse than ever, if possible, and shows himself, as usual, wholly 
devoid of artistic sense in any direction. The chorus work is ex- 
cellent. 

Johann Strauss has telegraphed as follows from Vienna to 
Messrs. Aronson and Conried : ‘* Heartiest congratulations on the 
success of ‘ The Gipsy Baron’ at the Casino.” 

At the Metropolitan. 
T the Metropolitan Opera House to-night “ The 
Queen of Sheba,” will be sung for the last time this season. 
To-morrow night Herr Seidi’s concert for the Bayreuth fund will 
take place, and with an excellent program and fine soloists it ought 
to be well attended. The principal critics of New York have re- 
fused the acceptance of the courtesy usually extended to the press, 
and will buy their tickets for the occasion, thus trying to swell 
the financial success of the evening. On Friday night ‘* Faust" 
is to have its final representation, and the last matinée perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Rienzi” is set down for Saturday. On the same even- 
ing a concert will be given for the benefit of the ever-faithful, 
hard-worked and deserving chorus of the German Opera Com- 
pany. The stockholders have subscribed liberally for this occa- 
sion, as well as for the Bayreuth fund, and, with the aid of the 
public, it is hoped that a large sum will be realized at both these 
concerts. 

After the Symphony concert a week from next Saturday, a 
banquet will be given at the assembly rooms of the Metropolitan 
Opera House to Mr, Edmund C. Stanton, the favorite director. 
The honor is a well-deserved one, and Herr Seidl, all the soloists 
and the heads of the various departments have joined to make the 
affair a big success, the climax of which will be reached in the 
presentation of a testimonial present. 

As to renewals of engagements, besides those mentioned in last 
week's issue of this journal, none have as yet been definitely made 
except with Herren Fischer and Robinson, on both of which the 
public is to be congratulated. Instead of with Walter Damrosch, 
who thus receives the well-earned set-back, Mr. Stanton will this 
time go to Europe with Herr Seid! for the sake of arranging new 
engagements. Those mentioned 4s likely to be approached are 
Fri. Malten, Herr Niemann or Herr Winkelmann. 

Regarding the performance of new works to be brought out 
next season, we are promised ‘* Rheingold,” *' Siegfried,” ‘* Die 
Gétterdimmerung” (thus completing with ‘‘ Die Walkiire”’ the 
whole tetralogy of ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelung”), furthermore 
‘* Tristan und Isolde,” and lastly, Goldmark’s new opera, only 
lately finished, entitled ‘* Merlin.” 


Nashville’s Terrible Plight. 


‘*OCTAVIA HENSEL,.” 


PROFESSOR WELTER'S REPLY. TO 
S a reply to “Octavia Hensel's ” card, will you 
oblige me by printing enclosed letter, which is a copy of a 
letter addressed by me to the Editor of THe MusicaL Courter. 
It explains itself, and it is scarcely necessary for me to add that 
I have taken up the pen only for the purpose of vindicating the 
dignity and good common sense of the enlightened and refined 
people of my adopted home, so maliciously and unjustly held up 
to ridicule by what THE MusicaL Courier is pleased to call 
“the terse and aggressive criticism” of its ‘‘ fair correspondent,” 
as to the incompetency of the Musical Union in general and my 
own in particular. Well, the coming concerts are near at hand, 
and gui vivra verra. We shall have had some very competent 
judges among us a fortnight hence ; in the meantime I can only 
Francis A. WELTER. 


repeat: Osi tacuisses | 


NASHVILLE, February 8, 1886. 

Editors Musical Courier + 

DEAR SiR: Your edition of the 20th ultimo contains an article 
headed ‘‘ Nashville’s Terrible Plight,” being signed ‘‘ Octavia 
Hensel.” The statements in this flippant, silly and, under the 
circumstances, very impudent article, are entirely at variance with 
the actual state of affairs of our Musical Union. The succinct 
article on the first page of yesterday's American, which I for- 
ward with this, a notice of which in your paper would do us but 
justice, will enlighten you on this subject. The little lesson ad- 
ministered in the editorial columns is the first notice I have ever 
given to the Madam’s bombastic gush and would-be criticism 
which appears from time to time in one of our papers. I sup- 
pose ‘‘distance lends enchantment” in this as in many other 


cases. Very respectfully, 
° FRANCIS A. WELTER. 


—Nashville American. 

[As a matter of course we can take no part in this con- 
troversy, but as our Nashville correspondent is known 
to be an able and experienced musical critic in New 
York, Boston and Paris and other large cities, we 
have full faith in her judgment.—EpDITORS MUSICAL 


CourRIER.] 
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HOME NEWS. 
a teadlioae: 

Miss Mathilde Lennon, an excellent young contralto, 
residing in Boston, is going to join Mme, Julia Rivé-King in her 
two-months’ concert tournée. 

Mr. John J. King, the proprietor of one of our ex- 
changes, was married last week to Miss Isidora Martinez, the ex- 


cellent soprano, Our best wishes to the happy couple. 


The excellent contralto of the American Opera Com- 
pany, Mme. Helene Hastreiter received last Thursday a cable, from 
Canori, the impresario of the Teatro Costanzo, Rome, offering her 
an engagement for forty operatic performances during the spring 
and summer seasons, 

Numerous inquiries have reached our office as to the 
whereabouts of Louis Blumenberg, the violoncello virtuoso, Mr. 
Blumenberg is with the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, of 
which he isthe ‘cellist. This is the route for the coming week: 
To-day, Godfrey, Lll.; 25th, Jacksonville ; 26th, Decatur ; 27th, 
Bloomington, III. 

——lIt is understood that early in the spring Mr. Charles 
R. Adams will give ‘‘ Faust,” ‘Il Trovatore”’ and ‘‘ Martha” 
The 
presentations will be notable, as they will introduce Boston singers 


at the Park Theatre in Boston, with orchestra and chorus. 


to the operatic stage, in many of whom society as well as music 
will have an intimate interest. 

——Master Jacob Friedberger, the promising young 
pianist, will have a farewell concert at Steinway Hall on next 
Saturday night, the proceeds of which are to assist him in the 
An excellent program has 
been arranged for the occasion, and assistance will be rendered 


finishing of his studies in Europe. 


by Miss Carrie Goldsticker and Mr, Franz Remmertz. 

Mr. Frederic Boscovitz, the well-known Chicago 
pianist, who on account of an inheritance spent several months 
He has been 
with Franz Liszt a few days, and among other important news 


in Hungary, returned in good health last week. 


learned from Liszt that he had written a third pianoforte concerto 
in D flat major, which he, however, wants to withhold from the 
world as yet, and which is not to be given to the public until after 
Liszt's death. 

——Mrs. F. B. Thurber last Wednesday evening received 
a cable despatch from Leo Delibes, the composer of ‘‘ Lakmé” 
and ‘* Sylvia,” which works are now in rehearsal by the American 
Opera Company at the Academy. A translation of the despatch 
runs as follows; ‘‘ My hearty congratulations upon the immense 
I am proud and happy 
to know that my works, * Lakme’ and ‘ Sylvia,’ will be presented 


success of your great national institution. 


to the American public with so remarkable an assemblage of ar- 


tists and the matchless Thomas orchestra. My thanks to all.” 


——Novello, Ewer & Co., of No. 129 Fifth-ave., announce 
the following new publications for this month: ‘‘ Cantata Dom- 
ine" and ‘* Deus Misereatur,” by H. H. Gilbert ; the orchestral 
parts to Anderson’s cantata ‘‘ Yule Tide” and to Bishop’s chorus 
No, 16 of ‘* Novello’s Pianoforte Albums,’ 
edited by Berthold Tours, containing Scottish airs for piano duet, 
and two new numbers of their popular series of music primers, 


* Spirits Advance ;” 


“The Cornet,” by Harry Brett, and ‘‘ Organ Accompani- 
by J. F. Bridge (practical sug- 
gestions to organists as to the selection and treatment of choral 


viz. 
ment of the Choral Service,” 


music). 

“ Parsifal,” arranged for oratorio performance, will 
be given by the Oratorio Society at their next and last concert 
for the season on the same plan that was successfully carried 
out in England last year. The work will be sung by the full 
chorus of the Oratorio Society, whose numbers will be thus 
divided: In the first and third acts 150 tenors and bassos will 
sing the measures allotted to the ‘‘ Knights of the Holy Grail,” 
130 altos and tenors will form the “ mid-height chorus,” and 150 
sopranos and altos will be heard in the ‘‘highest cupola” of the 


**dome,”” The two choruses last referred to will be placed on a 

stage arranged as an ample theatre behind the scenes, and will 

In the second act there will be a 

the ladies of the 
The cast of ‘* Parsifal” is as follows : 

... Fraulein Marianne Brandt 

.. Herr Max Alvary 

. Herr Emil Fischer 


be invisible to the audience. 
chorus of ‘' flower maidens,” including all 
chorus and six soloists. 
Kundry 

Parsifal.. 

Gurnemans 

Titured.. | 

Adingsor.\ 


Am/fortas 


Herr Philip Lehmler 


. HerrfMax Heinrich 


Flower Maidens... bach, Miss Kohler, 





| Scherzo from Serenade, op. 35 





——The first one of Mr. Franz Rummel’s two pianoforte 
recitals will occur at Steinway Hall at three o’clock this afternoon. 
The excellent artist will interpret the following interesting pro- 
gram: 

Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 

Sonata, op. 53.........+ en bbg bebe sebEstee eho. cayetekeneseeeyb ann Beethoven 
Etudes Symphoniques, op, 13. .....sssecceeseceeeseeeseereeeeees Schumann 
Rondo Capriccioso, op. 13 .. ..-Mendelssohn 
Temprompte, Op. 90, NO. 9... .ccccccccccccccccsce soccccescevces os Schubert 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2........ 

Polonaise, op. 53 

Berceuse, op. 57 

Jedassohn 
La Fileuse, op. 157, No. 2 

Elevation .. Floersheim 
Autrefois (Romance sans paroles).......-.. cceseeeceeececeeeeseeeeeres Liszt 
Invitation a la Valse, op. 65 Weber- Tausig 

The American opera season at the Academy of Music 
is progressing favorably, At Friday night’s performance of 
‘‘Lohengrin” the change made in the cast of giving the part of 
the //erald to Mr. H. A. Moore was a very judicious one. The 
ballet and the scenery are expected to be features of the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Lakmé” on March 1, The scenery will be by Charles 
Graham, William Schaefer and Homer Emmons. ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute” ison the program for to-night, and ‘‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ’’ for Friday. ‘‘ Lohengrin” will have its last matinée 
performance on Saturday. The arrival of Mr. Ludwig, the 
famous English baritone of the Carl Rosa Company is of great 
importance, and his début before a New York audience, which is 
expected in the near future, will be watched with interest. 

The testimonial concert tendered to Manager John 
Lavine at Steinway Hall on last Saturday night was financially 
and artistically a fair success. It called forth the services of the 
following artists: Mlle. Ida Carani, a soprano, who made her 
first appearance on this occasion since her return from Europe ; 
Miss Carrie Morse, contralto, who made a hit with her singing 
of an aria by Shira, after which she was encored; Sig. G. 
Taglieri, tenor ; Sig. C. Bologna, bass ; Mr. Carl Lanzer, violin- 
ist, and Mr. A. J. Davis, organist and accompanist. 


This program for the “ Young People’s” Series is an 
exact repetition, by general desire of the subscribers, of the request 
program of Tuesday evening, January 26. The subscribers to 
the Thursday Popular Matinees (not the Young People’s Series) 
will be given a request program before the close of the season, and 
requests may now be addressed to Mr. Thomas, Academy of 
Music, or dropped in the ‘* request’’ box attached to the office of 
the Thomas Concerts. 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society wiil give its fifth 
concert this season on Saturday evening next, the usual public re- 
hearsal prefacing on Friday afternoon the public performance. 
Schubert's B minor symphony, No. 8, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique,” and the Beethoven concerto for piano, violin, vio- 
loncello and orchestra are included inthe program. Messrs. 
Richard Hoffman, Louis Schmidt and Adolf Hartdegen will take 
part in the concerto. 

To-morrow evening’s concert to be given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, in aid of the Wagner fund to defray 
the expenses of performances at Bayreuth will enlist the exertions 
of most of the principal artists of the establishment. The 
‘*Eroica” symphony and excerpts from “‘ Parsifal,” ‘‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung,” and ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” make up the larger 
portion of the program. 

In the Brooklyn Philharmonic concert of March 20, 
Dvorak’s newest cantata, entitled ‘‘ The Spectre Bride,” and 
Raff’s ‘‘ Tageszeiten” are to make up the program. ‘‘ The 
Spectre Bride” will be sung by Mme Helene Hastreiter, Mr. 
William Ludwig, and Mr. Whitney Mockridge. The piano solo 
part in the Raff work will be played by Mr. Franz Rummel. 

A concert on a scale of exceptional magnitude will be 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House on the evening of March 
2 for the benefit of the German Poliklinik. Fraulein Lilli Leh- 
mann, Fraulein Brandt, Miss Lillian Russell, and Mr. Franz 
Rummel are at the head of a long list of well-known performers 
that have proffered their co-operation. 

——Messrs. Lehmann and Wenzel, violinists, with the as- 
sistance of other artists, will give a concert at Chickering Hall on 
Saturday evening next. 

The St. George’s Glee Club will give its last concert 
this season at Chickering Hall, to-morrow evening. 

——aA concert for the benefit of the German Emigrant 
House will be given at Steinway Hall to-morrow evening. 





What Music We Hear in Our 
Churches. 


337 Park-ave., Battimore, Md., | 
; : : ebruary 14, 1886. ry 
Editors Musical Courier 


ALLING in with a suggestion by Mr. Henry Car- 
ter in one of your late numbers, I send you a list of the 
music used during the year in St. Paul's Church, Baltimore. 
Our choir consists of about thirty voices, boys and men (sur- 
pliced), the parts well balanced. The church is excellent for 
musical effect, but our organ needs renovation. 


I am, yours truly, ARTHUR E, Crook, 


Mus. Bac. Cantab., Organist and Choirmaster of 
St. Paul's Church, Baltimore. 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, BALTIMORE, 

Morning Services— 

“Te Deum and Jubilate.’’—Baker, in F ; Garrett, in D; Smart, in F ; 
Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, in A; Dr, E. Hodges, in F. 

“Te Deum and Benedictus.""—Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, in C ; Dr. E. Hodges, 
in D ; Parry, in D. 

“ Te Deum ”’ (only).—Dykes, in F ; Stainer, in C, 

** Jubilate.’’—Garrett, in F ; Tours, in F. 
Communion Services— 

Dr. E. Hodges, in F ; Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, in D ; Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, 
in A; Tours, in F ; Garrett, in F. 
Evening Services— 
’ eases and Deus.’’—Goss, in C ; Trimnell, in E; Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, 
in . 


**Bonum Est and Benedic.”—Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, in C; Rev. J. S. B 
Hodges, in E; Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, after Garrett, in F ; Whittingham, in 
C; Crook, after Goss, in A. 

‘* Magnificat "’ (sung as a usual thing at conclusion of evening service).— 
Soares in F; Rev. J. S. B. Hodgesin C; Dr. E. Hodges, in F; Calkin, 
in D. 

“ Offertory Sentences.”"—Martin ; Stainer. 

J ANTHEMS 

Attwood : Enter not into judgment ; Teach me, Lord ; Turn thy face. 

Barnby : Sing and rejoice. 

Best : The Lord is great ; While Shepherds Watched. 

Boyce: Blessing and glory. 

Callcott: Grant, we beseech Thee. 

Clark Whitfeld: I will lift up mine eyes ; Behold how g ood and joyful. 

Elvey: Arise, shine; O give thanks. 

Farrant: Lord, for thy tender mercy’s sake. 

Garrett: The Lord is loving. 

Goss: Behold, I bring you good tidings (with an introduction, ** There 
were shepherds"’), by Rev. J. S. B. Hodgés; Christ our passover; O give 
thanks. 

Gounod: Send out Thy light. 

Himmel! : Incline thine ear. 

Dr. E. Hodges: O, pray for the peace. 

Rev. J. S. B. Hodges: How beautiful upon the mountains; O clap your 
hands; I will love Thee; Turn Thy face; This is the day ; Hosanna to the 
son of David; Take heed ye unwise ; We wait for Thy loving kindness; 
Christ our passover (Easter canticle). 

Hopkins (E.): Why stek ye. 

Hopkins (J. L.): Lift up your heads. 

Macfarren: Keep innocency. 

Marcello: O Lord, our governor, 

Mendelssohn: I will speak of Thy salvation ; Sleepers wake ; How lovely 
are the messengers. 

Mozart: Glorious is thy name. 

Ouseley : From the rising of the sun. 

Purcell: Rejoice in the Lord. 

Richardson: O how amiable. 

Roberts: Lord, we pray Thee. 

Smart: The angel Gabriel ; The Lord is my strength. 

Spohr: Come up hither ; Holy, holy, holy ; Praise His awful name. 

Stainer: What are these; O Zion that bringest ; O death where is thy 
sting ; Sing a song of praise ; Ye shall dwell in the land. 

Sullivan: O Love the Lord. 

Travers: O worship the Lord; Tell it out among the heathen (from 
** Ascribe to the Lord ”’). 

Tours: Sing, O Heavens (first movement only). 
Thorne: In the beginning. 
Wesley : Lead me Lord (from ‘* Praise the Lord’’), 


Kingston Festival. 
Kincston, N. Y., February 19. 

HE musical festival to be held in this city next week, open- 

ing on Monday and closing on Friday night, has awakened unusual in- 
terest among musical people and others in the Central Hudson region, Carl 
Zerrahn will be the conductor, and Mme. Fursch-Madi the leading solo sc- 
prano. In addition, Mrs. Humphrey Allen, of Boston; Miss Emily Winant, 
New York; E. F. Webber and D. M. Babcock, of Boston, have been secured. 
Mrs, Martha Dana Shepherd, of Boston, is the accompanist. Blaisdell’s or- 
chestra of twenty pieces and the Temple Quartet, of the same city, arealso 
announced, It is hoped to gather a chorus of s00 voices. Excursion trains 
on the leading railroads are being arranged for, anda grand social cloud- 
burst of song seems imminent. The concerts will occur on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings, with matinees on Thursday and Friday. Nothing 
of the kind has ever been held here before. Some years since there existed 
an Ulster County Musical Association, which held an annual convention 


lasting about four days, with a single concert on the last evening. But no 
leading soloists were engaged, and the music used was af of a modest 
and unpretentious character. The society's treasurer — ** hypothe- 
cated "’ the surplus funds, and the organization expired serenely soon after- 
ward. Jones. 
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FOR SALE. | 


A fine collection of old Italian Violins; also 
Tourte, Villaume and Voirin Bows, recently brought 
| from Europe, for sale. Apply after 3 P. M. at 


| No. 425 East 52d street, New York. 
JOSEPH DE BONA. 


THE OELEBRATED 


WEAVER 


Parlor and Chapel Organs. 








| Agents wanted in every State and Territory. First- 
| class Instruments and thorough protection guaranteed. 
| Send for Catalogues, Testimonials, &c., to the 


| WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
FACTORY: YORK, PA. 
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Professional Cards. 


OULD ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 

for thorough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 

terpoint or Composition ; $s per lesson, 

Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall 

F. DOLAND, Pupil of E. F. Richter and Moritz 
Hauptmann. Address 22 West rsth Street. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 

Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 








Terms, 





JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. 
York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corsy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 
PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss KATE BENSBERG, 


Soprano, 


Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 











MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 
Concert Pianist, Accompnfist and Teacher. 
405 Lexingt. 1 Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASQN, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 


correspondence. ; : 
Address, 170 State Street, (Chicago. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI, 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
roth Street. 





MME MURIO.-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Residence: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

For terms apply at the above address 


FREDERICK AND ANNA 
CLARK-STEINIGER 


Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germany, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of Pianoforte Playing. This system, 
which was well received and extensively published 
in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student and 
pianist, insures health and rapidly develops control of 
all the artistic powers. Apo i, personally or by letter 
at 24 Clinton St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 


DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 





MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


{nstruction. 
Care of Wu. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST, 

* Miss Phelps paceene 2 fine technique, beautiful 
tons; imdeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 


Messrs. A. Cortada & Co. Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 
Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies, 
11 E. 14th Street. Room 8. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 








C, A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York, 


DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music. and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York. 











ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street). 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 
Concert AND ORATORIO SINGER, 


Address 129 W. 42d Street, City. 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert engagements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 


TREODORE SUTRO, 


e Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Aiidress care of Ggzorce W. 
Cosy, 23 E. 14th st., New York. 


C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH. 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 











Graduate o: the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
1ght and 2oth Streets. 


PAPERS CAN BE EXAMINED 


—IN THE — 


Shannon Letter-Filing, Cabinel 


WITHOUT REMOVING THE FILE-DBAWE3. 


LABOR-SAVING OFFICE DEVICES, 


Shannon Letter and Bill Files, Filing Cabinets and 
Binding Cases, U. S. Document Cabinets, Schlicht’s 
Standard Indexes, Patent Rapid Roller Damp-Leaf 
Copier. | SCHLICHT & FIELD, Makers 
(Mention this paper.) 339 Broadway, New York. 


0. J. RAMSDELL, Manager. 








VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Dealer 


in Fine Violins. Italian, French,German 


and other makers. 


Address, 365 Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. 


Or- 


a of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 


itth Avenue. 


Address Wm. A. Ponp & Co., 25 


Union Square, New York. 





MRS. B 


a 


ELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 


for Mrs. Belle Cole. 


New York. 


Geo. Co.sy, 23 E. 14th Street, 





LOUIS 


Solo Violoncello. 


East r4th Sti 


BLUMENBERG, 


Address Musica Covkitn, 25 
reet, New York. 





MISS A 


Concert 


Office, a5 E. 


NNIE E. BEERE, 
Contralto. Address Musica, Courier 
14th Street. New York 





LESSONS IN HARMONY, 


Not with the view of attaining mere abstract knowl- 
edge, as is generally supposed or understood, but 
with the bright prospect of effecting—after a thor- 
ough course—a speedy transition to actuai Practical 
Composition. $3 per 1% hour lesson. At home 
from 10:30 until 2 o’clock. Refers to Mr. C. F. Tret- 
bar, Steinway Hall, Address F. DOLAND, 
22 West rsth Street. 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
»New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 
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CARL MAND 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


PIANOMANUFACTURER 


TO THE 
ROYAL COURT AND TO HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS 
OF GERMANY 


COBLENZ, 


GERMANY. 


1880 DUSSELDORF First Prize for overstrung Grands. 

1880 DUSSELDORF First Prize for overstrung Cottages. 

1881 MELBOURNE First Prize, Grand Gold Medal, for overstrung Pianos. 

1883 AMSTERDAM First Prize, Grand Diploma of Honour for overstrung Grands. 

1883 AMSTERDAM First Prize, Grand Diploma of Honour for overstrung Cottages. 
Only Highest Distinction for the whole Kingdom of Prussia.) 


1884 LONDON 

1885 ANTWERP 
1885 ANTWERP 
1885 COBLENZ- 


Member of the Jury, not competing. 

First Prize, Grand Diploma of Honour for overstrung Grands. 
First Prize, Grand Diploma of Honour for overstrung Cottages. 
Only First Prize of Honour by Her Majesty the Em- 


press Augusta. 
TESTIMONIALS from Abt, Brahms, von Bilow, Friedheim, Ganz, 
Jaéll, Liszt, Madame Clara Schumann, Servais, Thalberg anid Wagner 
express the opinion that these Pianos po»sess incomparable beauty of tone, 
elegant touch, and remarkable durability. 


0 


ww 





GHORGEH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


= 
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HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count. 


; 


Proprietor, 





AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 


DNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTon Exposi- 


TION, 1881—Highest Award. 








le 


ADELAIDE ExuisiTIon, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnat1 InpustrRiAt Exposition, 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards. 

Catcutra EXHIBITION, 1883—Silver Medal. 


1881- 





FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 


Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SAVANNAH, Ga., January 30, 1886. 
TRUE, NONE—(PIANOS)—WERE MADE DURINS 
THE YEAR (885. 
LUDDEN & BATES SOUTHERN MUSIC HOUSE. 





ASHINGTON’S Birthday being a legal holiday, 
we go to press one day earlier than usual this 

week. 
. a 
HE statement published constantly by the Ludden 
& Bates Southern Music House that the J. P. Hale 
Company or its predecessor manufactured 70,000 Arion 
So is also their statement 
that the firm are piano manufacturers. Ludden & Bates 
admitted to us in writing that their house did ”o¢ manu- 
factory ove piano during 1885. The Arion piano above 
referred to is a stencil piano made in New York in 


pianos is absolutely false. 


several factories. 


E 
W stencil business, and we are constantly at work 
watching the “Arion,” “Stanley,” “ Paris,” “Swick,” 
“ Beethoven,” “Mozart” and other stencil pianos, the 
makers of which are unknown to the buyer. *This agita- 
tion of the question will be kept up in the columns of 
THE MusiIcaAL Courter. It is a matter of vital impor- 
tance that the makers of and dealers in stencil pianos, 
especially of that class, should be known to the general 
buyer, and as the daily press is beginning to touch upon 


are tooth and nail opposed to the surreptitious 


the question, it will be only a shost time when public 

interest in it will be aroused outside of the sphere of the 
musician and the music trade. 
- 

HEN a lady with, say, $325 cash in her pocket 

walks into a piano wareroom, with the intention 

of purchasing a piano, and, as is frequently the case, 

that about pianos, but 

depends upon the she is about to 

purchase an instrument to sell the best piano for the 

price to her; when the firm, representing itself as manu- 


she knows nothing 


from 


States 


firm whom 


facturers, thereupon sells her a stencil piano with a 
name similar to “ Paris,” “Gem,” “ Stanley,” ‘‘ Mozart,” 
“ Arion,” &c., &c.—all names that give no clue to the 
origin of the piano; when the lady subsequently dis- 
what a stencil piano is—that it is virtually a 
fraud, as it does not even show on its front the name of 


covers 


a responsible dealer—can she not secure the return of 
her money by a simple process of law? Ask a compe- 


tent lawyer. 


- = 
HE Ludden & Bates Southern Music House cannot 
T divert the attention of the Southern people from 
The concern has al- 
ready admitted that it printed and circulated a falsehood 
when it claimed to be manufacturing pianos. The con- 
cern wrote to us that it did not make as much as one 


the original charges made by us. 


piano in 1885, thus admitting the misrepresentation it 
was publishing. The “ Arion” piano sold at present by 
that concern is a stencil piano. Anyone can buy an 
“ Arion The Lud- 
den & Bates concern claims that the manufacturer of the 
“ Arion” pianos has a registered trade-mark. What isthe 
number of that trade-mark ? We have asked the ques- 


‘from several factories in this city. 


tion frequently and can get no reply. 

We state again that Ludden & Bates cannot divert the 
attention of the Southern people from these main points 
by bombast. One of our charges has already been ad- 
mitted ; the other one must be admitted also. 








Paul Crass. 








HE many friends of Paul Grass, the head book- 

keeper of the Dolge establishments at Dolgeville, N. Y., 
were pained to hear of his death, which took place at Denver, 
Col., February 6th, whither Mr. Grass had gone with his wife in 
hopes to restore his failing health. 

Mr. Grass was a German by birth, and although only thirty- 
three years old had been in Mr. Dolge’s employ for twelve years, 
during which time his abilities, energy, character and general de- 
meanor made him a valuable man for his post. 

He leaves an estimable wife and a young boy. Mr. Grass was 
possessed of qualities which endeared him to his friends and ac- 
quaintances, who will now miss the society and advice of a clever 
and upright man, while the town in which he lived has lost one of 
its best citizens,"and his employer one of his best assistants. 








Who is This? 

T is hardly necessary for me to. ask the above question 
in this instance, for the subject of the above picture 

is thoroughly well known to the piano trade of the United 
States. It is Fred. Lohr, with Hardman, Peck & Co. 
Lohr is doing a large wholesale trade among some of 
the best dealers of the country, as I hear from them, 
and his services are invaluable to the house he repre- 
sents. There is one branch of the piano trade in which 
there is a scarcity of the article, and that is the salesman 
branch. There are, comparatively speaking, a few sales- 
men only, and the house that has a thorough one should 


be grateful. eee * 


Last Thursday I had the pleasure of meeting at one 
time Mr. I. N. Camp, of Estey & Camp, of Chicago; Mr. 
Tuttle, with Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Mr. James White, 
of the Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, 
Conn.; Mr. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
Chicago, and Mr. P. H. Powers, of the Emerson Piano 
Company, Boston. We all met in one group in the 
Union Square Hotel. Among other gentlemen in town 
were: Mr. Geo. W. Lyon, of Chicago; Mr. C. Bobzin, 
of the Detroit Music Company, Detroit; Mr. J. N. Mer- 
rill, of the Smith American Organ Company, Boston; 
Mr. J. B. Shearer, of Oneonta; Messrs. Fellows & Sons, 
of Schuylerville, and Mr. Harry Sanders, of Sanders & 
Stayman, who was also in Brattleboro, Vt. 

This is the exact reproduction of a postal-card re- 
cently received by Messrs. Augustus Baus & Co., from 
one West Rogers, Cooks, Fayette County, Ohio: 

Mr. Augustus, please send me some infermation of Your 
Music. I want good,’entertaning music, something quick and 
lively ; please send it in form so that I can tell whether its in 
flats or sharps and what key, with any enconvenience. 

Your, West ROGERS, 
Cooks, Fayette County, Ohio. 
oe 

The Zech patent, which can be applied to upright 
pianos, and which was described sometime ago in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, has been adapted by several piano 
manufacturers in this and other cities. It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate its merits; suffice it to say that it is 
a valuable addition to any good upright piano. The 
cost, including the royalty, is not over five dollars, and 
the advantage that accrues to any piano which contains 
it, can easily be estimated by shrewd piano manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Zech is determined to have it applied indiscrimi- 
nately and will not permit the patent to be monopolized. 
Manufacturers should at once apply to him for terms. 
During his absence from the city Mr. Carl Kinkeldey 
will represent his interests. 

22 a 

I said in THE MusiCaL COURIER of last week that 
Messrs. Ernest Gabler & Brother never sold to the 
Haines & Whitney Company, of Chicago, one piano. 
This statement was contradicted in the following man- 





ner: “Mr. Haines says * * * that the Haines & 
Whitney Company did not buy any Gabler pianos.” 
It consequently seems to be all right after all, and it 
dumbfounds me to find out any reason why a correct 
statement should be corrected after it once appears 


correctly. 
** * * 


There is now in my possession an envelope mailed last 
January, which states as follows: 
“THE FAMOUS PARIS PIANO.” 
E. H. MCEWEN & CO. 
FACTORIES, DERBY, CONN. 


Now,’E.'H. McEwen & Co. have no factories in Derby, 
Conn. This statement, therefore, is a falsehood. E. H. 
McEwen & Co. are not piano manufacturers. 





The Schomaker Piano Co. Loses. 


HE suit which took place at Lancaster, Pa., last 

week, of B. Chautibriand v. the Schomaker Piano Manufac- 
turing Company, of Philadelphia, H. W. Grey, president, S. J. 
Owens and William H. Manby, agents, was attached, B. F. Davis 
for plaintiff; W. A. Atlee for defendant. This was an action to 
recover $37.50, commission on a piano sold by the plaintiff to the 
Millersville Normal School. The plaintiff alleged that as the 
agent of the defendants he sold the piano to the scho»l for $375, 
for which he was to receive a commission of 10 per cent. 

The defense was that Chautibriand was no agent of the com- 
pany, and further that the piano had been sold to the school by 
S. J. Owens. Verdict in favor of B. Chautibriand, the plaintiff, 
in the sum of $39.37. 








The Trade. 

—G. S. Baker, organ dealer, Weymouth, Mass., is dead. 

—Mr. N. Stetson, with Steinway & Sons, left for Florida last 
Saturday. He will be absent about one month. 

—A. Petersen, formerly the partner of A. & S. Nordheimer, 
Toronto, is canvassing Florida successfully with pianos. 

—Messrs, J. McTammany, Jr., and Charles P. Fisher, of Wor- 
cester, and Messrs. O. A. Kimball and Gramer, Jr., of the Emer- 
son Piano Company, Boston, were in town on Monday. 

—The liabilities of Cadby & Son, in Hudson, N. Y., are 
$85,000 ; assets, $12,000. The assets will go to preferred cred- 
itors. The aspect of the whole affair is decidedly sombre. 

—The agency of the Bourne piano in New York is in the 
hands of F. Schuler. Mr. F. W. Bailey, who represents that 
piano, will make his headquarters at Mr. Schuler’s wareroom. 

—Lyon & Healy’s Omaha house is located on Farnum-st. 
and will be one of the handsomest in that city. The house con- 
trols the Steinway and the J. & C. Fischer pianos in Nebraska, 
and will do a large trade. 

—The late J. Henry Paine, whose death is announced, was one 
of the most disgusting specimens of the human family we have 
ever heard of. The last time we saw the old miser was about 
three montis ago, when he was walking‘down University-pl., pick- 
ing up cigar stumps and apple cores and storing them away in his 
overcoat pockets. He was the oldest representative lunch-fiend 
in the city and was driven out of every resort. His headquarte:s 
were in Thoms’s office. We have neither pity nor commisera- 
tion for a hoary-headed, nasty miser. 








“A Subscriber” asks how to make spirit varnish suitable 
for varnishing carved wood. A. Take one ounce copal and 
half ounce shellac; powder them well, and put them into a bottle 
or jar containing one quart alcohol. Place the mixture in a 
warm place and shake it occasionally until the gums are com- 
pletely dissolved ; and when strained the varnish will be ready 
for use. 
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The! Superiority of the “SOHMER” Si Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- ~ Si . Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 




















edged by the highest musical authori- ‘ B hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as WG = Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are a“ p>: : bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
‘becoming | more extensively known. ™ _ 7 ’ ment ot all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturdte 149 t6 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“ee NEW ENGEL ANS PIANO CO., 32 Gaorge = Ehgian, Mass. 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years. 
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Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, roin and powerful, combined with 
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admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





a ‘aileecdtine of the best Malian models our speciality, & 
Avaric fold and new instruments, artists lows.strigsééa | J. PFRIEMER, MUSIC TEACHERS’ 


ena on hand. naan an it a i sentas j PIANO-FORTE 


EET SEEN / HAMMER « COVERER, National Association. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





Grand, Upright and re A ‘ SI ANL EY, THEODORE P RESSE R, 


eae P= FACTORY AND OFFICE > Pallas St., T0904 "a tSt., 
—— Beauty of Tone, 229 East 22d Street, New York. | a a: 
. thi | “TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


PIANOS Elegance of Finish, BRAMBACH & CO. June 30, July I and 2, 1886, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








THE DIFFERENCE IN PIANOS. 


- 
An Argument, 
Boston, February 6. 

Editors Musical Courter: 
ENTLEMEN—lI have just lost the sale of one 
of our best pianos. Now, there is nothing new or strange in 
losing the sale of a piano; it happens to some one of us every 
day in the week, but the loss of this particular sale ‘‘riles” me ; 
it makes me mad all through, and for this reason: The party who 
‘*caught ’ the sale represented to the customer that we (my con- 
cern) simply bought ‘‘parts”’ of pianos and put them together at 
our factory. Now, the facts are as follows: We each of us get 
our ‘‘parts of pianos” at the same place ; we both get our boards 
of Mr. Dolge; we also get all our felts and hardware of same 
party; we both have ourcases made by the same case-maker at 
Leominster; his strings and ours are all wound by the same person, 
we both use the Wessel, Nickel & Gross action and S. Towers’ 

keys 

Now. what do you think of anyone who will make such a state- 
ment for the sake of *‘ stealing a sale?”’ 

I shall certainly tell him what I think of such business the next 
time I see him. 

I claim (and many others think as I do) that, notwithstanding 
the fact that the “ parts” of our respective pianos are made at the 
same place and are the same grade of goods, that we are more 
careful and particular about our work, and pay our men nearly one- 
third more for the same class of work than is paid by the party 
referred to, and consequently our pianos are better than theirs 
and worth more to the purchaser. 

During a conversation yesterday with several piano makers it 
was claimed by one of them that pianos made in the above man- 
ner would be virtually the same; that one would be worth as 
much as the other. I made up my mind then and there that 
that party did not know much about the construction of 
pianos (though his concern does a large business). I presume 
when he reads this, he will say ‘‘ You are another!” but, as I 
have not mentioned his name, it cannot work to his injury. One 
of our number (Mr. R.) took up my side of the question and ar- 
gued it so strongly that we have asked him to send you a com- 


munication in regard tothe same. Yours truly, BosTonlia. 


Mr. Rogers’s Letter. 
Boston, February 8, 1886. 
Editors of The Musical Courier: 

AVING promised a friend of mine to write some- 
H thing for THE Musica Courter concerning the construc- 
tion of pianos, I will endeavor to explain to the best of my 
ability the difference in pianos of a similar grade as far as mate- 
rial and labor are concerned, but not made by the same parties. 
A few days ago, when several of our Boston piano makers were at 
dinner, the question was raised as to the relative value of two 
makes of pianos, each of which contained the same kind of mate- 
rial (actions, keys, cases, hammers, strings, felt, sounding-boards, 
plates, &c.). Oneof the party claimed that if the work was equally 
well done, the pianos would be of equal value. I was of the 
opinion that there might be a great difference, in fact so mach 
difference as to make the one of little or no value, while the other 
might be one of the finest pianos ever made, provided, of course, 
that the material used (in each case) was first-class. 

his question was brought up by one of the number (Mr. A.), 
who said he had just been beaten out of a sale by very unfair 
means. Hesaidthat a Mr. X. had represented to a customer, 
who had about made up his mind to buy a piano of Mr. A., that 
Mr. A. was no piano maker at all, that he simply bought his cases, 
keys, actions, hammers, plates, boards, strings, &c., in fact every- 
thing, and put them together in his (A.’s) factory. This killed 
the sale for A., but may not be of much benefit to X. when the 
customer finds out that Mr. X. buys all his stock in the same 
manner and of the same parties, and buys no better quality than 
does A. The pianos made by A. are certainly better pianos, and 
are so considered by our best musicians, as they are better in tone 
and touch, and stay in tune and in order much better than the X. 
pl inos 

Now, as some of the readers of THe MusICAL CouRIER may 
not be able to fully understand why two different makes of pianos, 
each containing the same kind of material—and we will also 
allow each egua/ly well made—should differ so much in real value, 
[ will, as I said at first, try to explain to the best of my ability. 

1. Mr. X. has a case made of coarse-grained and shaky chest- 

nut or unseasoned whitewood, veneered with the best of rose- 
wood or beautifully figured buhl wood and trimmed up with fancy 
mold, the case costing, we will say, $000. Mr. A. has a case 
made of good solid, close-grained wood, cut toward the centre of 
the log (quartered), not so handsome a case, but costing the same. 
Now which is really the des¢ case? I claim that the one made of 
the most solid stock and made firm and solid will assist in making 
a more firm and solid tone, besides standing longer in good con- 
dition ; but this is not a point at issue. 
2. The action, even if made by the best maker, and in the best 
manner, is susceptible of being made easy and elastic, so that it 
would be a pleasure to play upon it, or by not being set properly 
by the finisher and not properly regulated can be made so unsatis- 
factory as to not bear a comparison with the cheapest and poorest 
action in the market which has been finished and regulated prop- 
erly, keys baianced at proper distance from front, &c., &c. 

3. The keys can be eased in such a manner as to be firm, yet 
free, or to be so loose and ‘‘ rickety” as to appear like a set that 
has had many years’ use. 

4. Hammers (which are not taken into account as much as they 





should be by some makers) are very sensitive to the touch of the 
tone-regulator. The finest set can easily be spoiled by too much 
picking or softening, and filing down will #o¢ restore them ; con- 
sequently a set of cheap hammers nicely voiced would at first ap- 
pear better than a set of the finest of Dolge’s extra No, 1, if 
improperly voiced or tone-regulated. 

5. Poor quality of strings. wires, felts, cloth, &c., may at first 
appear all right, but will not stand the ravages of time, changes 
of temperature and heavy-handed performers. 

6. Sounding-boards and plates may be of first quality, but 
here more than elsewhere the individuality of the piano shows 
itself. 

What is the difference between a first-class Steinway or Chick- 
ering and many other pianos made of egually fine quality of 
material and by equally good workmen? Answer this and you an- 
swer all. 

How many years of time and how much careful study has been 
given to the above-mentioned pianos by the most skilled and in 
genious workmen in perfecting the scales used in the pianos above 
mentioned? What makes the difference in all great artists, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, ministers and others? They each have the 
same books from which to gain their information, yet one (a phy- 
sician) will charge $25 per visit; you can get others (plenty of 
them) for $3 per visit, still in cases of life and death the $25 phy- 
sician you would consider the cheapest. 

It is the same with pianos, It is the individuality of the piano 
that makes it valuable. It is very doubtful if any two different 
makes of pianos can be found containing the same quality of tone 
or individuality. This is, perhaps, fortunate, as there is sucha 
difference in people’s tastes in regard totone. A few days ago 
one of our customers selected the very poorest-toned piano in our 
rooms, but it suited him, and he was certainly the one to be 
suited. In regard to sounding-boards, the same board can be 
planed down very thin and barred very heavily, thus altering the 
tone ; the grain can be parallel with bridges or at right angles ; 
the bars can be very narrow and high, or flat and wide; the 
bridges can be narrow and high or the reverse, and can be 
cut (beveled) square for each triad, or the pins can follow 
the line of the bridge. The wood can be beveled to centre of 
pins (which is the proper place), or too much forward or back 
(which would injure the tone). The board can be loaded down 
with too much varnish or made light by proper treatment, and 
after completed there is a chance for some makers to still learn 
something in the way of bolting same to iron frame or gluing to 
wood frame, case and block ; also the crowning of the board can 
be such as to do great injury if crowned too much and barred too 
heavily, as the strings cannot then bring it down to its proper 
level, consequently every shrinking of the board lowers the pitch 
of the piano; the amount of bearing is also of vital importance. 
You see there are many ways of making this one simple part of the 
piano, and as many opinions in regard to the same by piano makers. 

The ‘‘scale” is one of the main features of the piano, yet 
there are few who actually understand it. How often will you 
hear piano makers tell which is the proper proportion of length 
of strings for the striking-point? Some say one-ninth, others 
say one-tenth, &c. I was asked by the late X—— X—— 
what I considered the proper proportion for striking-point. I 
could not help smiling, as his foreman, who stood by, stated 
positively that one-ninth was the proper proportion. I told him 
my plan was to graduate from about one-eighth to about ome- 
fourteenth, and also in drawing the scale to mo¢ double each oc- 
tave as far down as possible and then shorten up suddenly, but to 
graduate that also. Now, some makers claim that there should be 
a good bearing on all of the bridges of the sounding-board. This is 
also a matter of opinion, as I will prove. In 1877 we tried a 
board made level (not crowned) and not fastened to the case or 
plates ; in fact, it was held in place only by the wires passing be- 
tween the pins on the bridges. This was done to prove to one of 
our men that he was mistaken in regard to that one point. He 
and four others were asked to step into the wareroom to give 
their opinion in regard to selecting the best toned piano there 
for a particular customer, who had himself built a pipe organ for 
hisown use. They all decided that a certain piano was the finest 
toned of any in the room. I then asked them to step behind the 
piano and look at the board. 

Every bolt. or screw had been removed, and the board was held 
in place solely by the wires passing between the pins on the 
bridges of the board, leaving no bearing whatever. That same 
piano is still in possession of the party who at that time purchased 
it (Mr. J. Henry Potter, of East Bridgewater, Mass.), and the 
bolts or screws have never been replaced, as Mr. Potter prefers it 
as itis. He says it stands in tune wonderfully well, and thinks 
that is the cause of its standing so well. So you see that two 
piano makers can each use the same kind of material and yet 
their pianos, when completed, will not be alike in tone, touch or 
durability. They can use good material and employ only the best 
workmen, and still make poor pianos; as no two makers have 
the same ideas, no two build their pianos alike in all respects, al- 
though most of the material used may come from the same party 
and be of the same quality. 

We will now return to the complaint of Mr. A.. It was a 
cowardly and dishonest way of making a sale, but the injury of 
that one transaction does not end there. Why should the public 
be informed how~ pianos are made, especially when it refers to 
what might appear to the public as a mere “‘ putting together 
of parts” furnished by conceras who “grind out the parts by 
machinery?” Why attempt to lower the dignity of the trade or 
business? A piano was once considered a work of art, but now 
any house-carpenter can build pianos (?). 

Music teachers also (many of them, especially the cheaper ones) 





seem to delight in telling all their acquaintances what different 
makes of pianos cost to build, how much commission they get. 
&c. Piano makers, as a class, are too careless in letting their em- 
ployees know the cost of material, and the workmen try to esti- 
mate the probable cost of the piano, and talk over such matters 
altogether too much for the good of the business ; they are apt to 
forget all about the expenses, and make up their minds that the 
profits must be large. 

Somehow or other I manage to cover more paper than I first 
intended when endeavoring to write a short article, and will stop 
here. Yours truly, CHARLES E, ROGERS. 


[While we commend a careful study of Mr. Rogers’s 
letter and endorse in the main most of the points of his 
argument, we must call attention to a vital element in 
piano construction which seems to be overlooked not 
only by him but almost daily by the majority of per- 
sons interested in the construction of pianos and the 
development of the piano industry. The allusion to 
Mr. Alfred Dolge and the products of his various estab- 
lishments leads us to make a few observations. Dolge 
supplies all the leading piano manufacturers with the 
two most important and elementary articles necessary 
for piano structure, viz., the felt and the sounding- 
boards. It has therefore become a common remark on 
the part of piano manufacturers to say, ‘“ We use Dolge 
felt,” or “ We use Dolge’s sounding-boards.” This is, lit- 
erally speaking, true. But nevertheless there is a great 
deal of difference between Dolge felts and Dolge sound- 
ing-boards. 

Three different qualities of felts and three different 
qualities of sounding-boards are turned out of the Dolge 
factories, and these qualities —first, second and third— 
are known to every piano manufacturer. There is ne- 
cessarily a great difference in price between Dolge’s first 
quality felt and his third quality, and considerable dif- 
ference in price between his first and second qualities, 
and so it is with his sounding-boards, and yet a manu- 
facturer purchasing the third qualities of each article 
would be entitled to say just what the manufacturer 
using the first qualities says: “I am using Dolge’s felt, 
and I am using his sounding-boards, too.” 

This question of quality of Dolge material enters into 
the discussion, therefore, as a factor hitherto not referred 
to. Not one manufacturer would admit that he is using 
second quality, and yet his piano, outwardly finished as 
handsomely as that of his competitor using first quality, 
would be placed on the same footing, simply because he 
is using Dolge felt and Dolge sounding-board. To in- 
vestigate and determine the differences in the degree or 
value of the Dolge material becomes in consequence the 
first desideratum in this interesting question. Who is 
to determine these qualities? At the Dolge works in 
Dolgeville three qualities of felts are manufactured in 
full view of anyone choosing to examine into it. The 
natural woods that grow in the Adirondacks are cut and 
sawed at Dolge’s mills, and graded according to grain or 
texture, evenness, &c., and divided into three qualities. 
Which manufacturers use first qualities only? Those 
that follow Dolge’s advice based upon a practical knowl- 
edge of the whole subject would purchase only his first 
qualities, but many cannot be induced to do so, and in 
consequence the latter have inferior sounding pianos, 
pianos with a poorer quality of tone as compared with 
the instruments that contain the prime quality of goods 
furnished from Dolgeville. 


This also furnishes a clue why one concern making ap- 
parently the same grade of piano made by others is able to 
undersell the others. The house that “cuts” the prices 
is certainly using Dolge felts and sounding-boards, but 
probably third quality of both. It seems to us there- 
fore that some distinction should be made between these 
various qualities of material. The fact that three quali- 
ties are made by Dolge is of unquestionable value, be- 
cause this enables him to “select”’ in the true sense of 
the word the very highest grade of raw material for both 
articles. Manufacturers who are determined upon pro- 
ducing a high-grade piano have unequalled facilities 
to secure the highest grade of stock. How to prevent 
the cheap makers from trading upon this 1s a different 
question. It will thus be seen that it becomes necessary 
from the very outset of the argument to prove in the 
first place what qualities of material are contained in a 
piano. In speaking about this very matter with Mr. 
Hugo Sohmer, of Sohmer & Co., Mr. Sohmer stated that 
there is a difference of fifty per cent. in the prices of the 
articles referred to, which difference can be saved by 
piano manufacturers who are not anxious to retain a 
high standard of excellence for their pianos. -EDITORS 
MUSICAL COURIER.] 








—Delegates from every piano-making shop in the city 
met at 351 East Seventeenth-st. last Wednesday night, and 
resolved to give a concert at Wendell's Assembly Rooms on Feb- 
ruary 28 for the benefit of the striking cigarmakers, 
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Old Organs and Pianofortes. 


NE of the most remarkable features of the late 
Inventions Exhibition, London, certainly consisted in the 
exceedingly interesting loan collection of old and historic musical 
instruments. These were exhibited in the Albert Hall gallery, 
under the direction of Mr. A. J. Hipkins, whose intimate and 
practical knowledge of the subject proved of the greatest value, 
especially in the classification and arrangement of the several 
kinds of instruments and musical rarities exhibited. The various 
sketches which we herewith publish illustrate some of the old 
organs and pianofortes which were included in the collection and 
belonging to the Brussels Conservatoire, by whom we were 
favored with special permission to make studies for our pages. 
The history of the organ commences at the earliest times, and 
it is certain that the germ of the most important parts of the in- 
strument, even as we now know it, had been discovered long 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Moses, in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis, speaks of Jubal, ‘‘ the father of all such as 
handle the harp and the organ (ougad).” This instrument, also 
called ‘‘ pipe,” ‘‘reed” and “syrinx,” was doubtless nothing 
more than a series of reeds or tubes bound together, of varied 





hydraulic organs were well known as early as the third century. 
A fourth century organ is thus described by a Greek epigram, 
attributed to the Emperor Julian the Apostate, who died A.D. 
363, in the following literal translation : 

“I see a strange sort of reeds—they must, methinks, have 
sprung from uo earthly but a brazen soil. Wild are they, nor 
does the breath of man stir them, but a blast leaping forth from a 
cavern of ox hide, passes within beneath the roots of the polished 
reeds ; while a lordly man, the fingers of whose hands are nimble, 
stands and touches here and there the concordant stops of the 
pipes ; and the stops, as they lightly rise and fall, force out the 
melody.” 

Theodosius, who died A.D. 395, erected an obelisk at Con- 
stantinople which has a sculptured representation upon it of an 
organ of great interest, and which we have here redrawn, because 
it illustrates a singular mode of giving weight to the bellows by 
men standing upon them, a method which was not unfrequently 
followed more than a thousand years later, as, for instance, at the 
old church of St. A2gidien, in Brunswick, which Praetorius illus- 
trated in 1620, showing twenty bellows worked by ten men, each 
bellows having a wooden shoe upon it, the blowers holding a trans- 
verse bar and treading with their feet after the style of a tread- 
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ell long and three inches broad, as will be seen figured in Preetor- 
ius’s ‘‘ Theatrum Instrumentorum seu Sciagraphia,” Wolfenbuttel, 
1620. Harmony was then unknown, and plain chant did not require 
more than nine to eleven keys, which was nearly their greatest ex- 
tent. The spring box soon followed the introduction of keys, 
which at first were several inches wide, and were played on like 
carillons, as in Belgium, France, and Holland, by striking them 
with a sharp blow of the fist—‘t Clarions loud -Knellis Portatives 
ad bellis.”"+ 

Dom Bedo’s mentions some of these early organs as having 
keys five inches or six inches wide, whence, according to Scidel, 
‘* organ beater.” 
‘* Theorica Musica,” printed at 


arose the expression 

From Franchinus Gaffurius’s 
Milan in 1492, we reproduce an engraving showing an organist 
performing on an instrument with broad keys, which is very in- 
teresting ; and it also shows long and short keys combined on 
one manual. Besides this, as Hopkins points out in his work on 
‘‘ The Organ,” ‘‘ the peculiar interest of the drawing represents 
the player using both hands independently of each other ; the 
melody—possibly a plain song—being taken with the right hand, 
which appears to be proceeding sedately enough, while the left 
seems to be occupied in the prosecution of a contrapuntal figure.” 
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OLD ORGANS AND PIANOFORTES.—SKETCHED BY MAURICE B. ADAMS. 


sizes and of graduated lengths, like the ordinary ‘* mouth-organ ” 
of the present day, and known from the myth of Pan as ‘‘ Pan’s 
pipes,” or termed Pandean pipes, as shown by Figure 1. The 
syrinx was played by Greek and Roman herdsmen in the perform- 
ance of their simple melodies. Afterward it was discovered that 
by cutting openings in the length of the pipes at certain intervals, 
more than one sound could be produced bya single tube, and 
subsequently, from this rude model, was developed the ‘* Flute-a- 
bec.” The penny tin whistle of modern times is a reminiscence 
of the primitive ‘‘ squeaker” here referred to. The next develop- 
ment, based on the same principle as the ancient ‘* bagpipe,” 
was the addition of the wind-chest or box, into which the lower 
ends of the reeds were fixed. Flexible tubes were employed with 
which to charge this chamber, and frequently two persons were 
employed to blow alternately in order to keep up a continuous 
blast, the player using his fingers so as to moderate the voice of 
the instrument, and prevent all the pipes from speaking simul- 
taneously. 

Fig. 2, reproduced from Father Kircher’s ‘‘ Musurgia” (a 
folio dated 1650), illustrates the most important improvement of 
the organ upon that last described, and which will be found de- 
picted on a sculptured monument in the museum at Arles, dated 
XX.M.VIII. Kircher’s drawing shows an organ blown by the 
mouth, with sliders or perforated. slips of wood arranged under 
the inlets to the pipes in such a way as to shut off the air as de- 
sired by drawing the slips or sliders in and out from the front, as 
here delineated in Fig. 2. This contrivance furnished really the 
origin of the modern valve, and was unquestionably a great step 
toward the perfecting of the instrument. The Hebrew ‘‘ ma- 
grephah,” also shown by Kircher, had two bellows attached at 
the rear of the wind box and worked from behind (the antitype of 
our modern harmonium), by which means a fairly uniform current 
of air was obtained. The magrephah had ten notes, with ten 
pipes to each note, and it is spoken of as having stood in the 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

In the Talmud the hydraulic organ is mentioned under the 
name of “‘ hidraulis” or ‘‘ ardablis,” and several references could 
be added did space allow to show that windmill organs and 





mill. Julianus, a bishop of Spain in A.D. 450, says that organs 
were in common use in the churches of that country during his 
time, and in A.D. 666 Pope Vitalian introduced the organ into 
the services of the congregations, appointing also canonical singers. 
The Anglo-Saxons were acquainted, too, with its use, and as far 
back as the commencement of the eighth century the instrument 
was made and thoroughly appreciated in England. 

Aldhelm, who died A.D. 709, tells us that organs at that time 
were ornamented with gilding. In the ninth century they became 
common in England, and English makers constructed their instru- 
ments with pipes of copper fitted in gilt frames. At Malmesbury 
Abbey, between the years 925-988, St. Dunstan erected an organ 
with pipes of brass, and gave another similar one to Abingdon 
Abbey, besides those provided by him in several other English 
churches. 

Elwin gave an organ to Ramsey with copper pipes ‘‘ and a far- 
resounding peal.” The MS. psalter of Edwin at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, furnishes an early instance of the instrument as 
it was then known. In the British Museum, in a Saxon MS. of 
the eleventh century, isa drawing of the ‘ Bumbulum cum fistula 
aerea,” with brass pipes, but having no keyboard. The ‘* bumbu- 
lum ”’ in this respect is like that described by Monk Theophilus 
in his ‘‘ Divers Arts,” which was written in the early part of the 
same century. We here draw from ‘‘ Thesaurus Diptychorum,” 
by Gori, dated 1759, a copy which is there preserved of a MS. 
drawing of an old organ, said to be contemporary with Charle- 
magne. It shows a pneumatic organ, blown by two bellows, and, 
like the Theophilus one, played by sliders from the front. King 
David, in the original MS., is playing the harp or lyre, and sing- 
ing psalms, while beside the organ he is accompanied by a trum- 
pet, a sort of violin, and a set of bells. Wulstan, the monk of 
Winchester, describes the great organ set up in that cathedral by 
order of Bishop Elphege, who died in 951, and Wackerbarth, in his 
“*Music of the Anglo-Saxons,” gives a full translation of the 
monk's poem descriptive of it.* 

The first keyboard was employed at Magdeburg, at the close of 
the eleventh century. This organ had sixteen keys, which were an 





* See Dictionary of Music and Musicians, by Sir George Grove, p. 578, 





Regals or portative organs, from the Italian ‘‘ rigabello,” were 


used to give out the melody of plain song. A representation of 


a very early instrument of this kind figures in Lucinius’s *‘ Musur- 
gia” (printed at Strassburg, 1536), and showing bellows fixed in 
the rear part, worked like that which M. Paul de la Roche has 
painted in his fine picture of Ste. Cecile, illustrated by us to-day 
from Forster’s splendid engraving. One angel holds the instru- 
ment while the other blows the bellows, as the saint chants and 
plays upon the keys. The little Italian organ which we have 
sketched from the Brussels Conservatoire is another somewhat 
similar example. It is beautifully inlaid with ivory, and is richly 
engraved with figure sculpture. The use of ‘‘ portatives” or 
‘‘regals" seems to have been almost universal, and frequent 
mention of them is made by old poets, as, for example, Gavin 
Douglas says : 
“On crowd lute, harpe, with monie gudlie spring, 
Schalmes, clariouns, fortatives heard I ring.” 

At St. John’s Church, Cirencester, and in the crosier of William 
of Wykeham at New College, Oxford, regals are represented, 
showing the usual form then in use. The Italian chamber organ, 
drawn next to the last named specimen, is a curious and singular- 
ly pretty little instrument with painted doors, which open on rude 
cross-garnet hinges, discovering inside a boldly carved and 
foliated front, which is gilded with various golds in high effect. 
The body is black, relieved by natural colored woods for the 
moldings and the legs. A drawer occupies a central place below 
the keyboard, and the lower part would make the instrument very 
difficult to sit at. Itis, strictly speaking, a ‘* box of whistles,” as 
Sir Christopher Wren called Father Smith’s organ at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Our last drawing represents by no means the least interesting 
subject of our various sketches. It shows an ‘‘ upright grand 
piano.” The instrument was made by Frederici de Gera in 1745, 
and it now belongs to the Brussels Conservatoire. The doors 
are nicely enriched with inlay veneer, and the centre of the 
soundboard within the case is ornamented with a charmingly 
fret-cut rose, a detail of which figures by the side of the general 
view of the instrument. ‘The total height of the piano is about 9 
feet 6 inches. The keys are tounded, as shown by the detail 
sketch, reminding one of the manuals to the old organ in the 
church of St. A®gidien, in Brunswick, previously referred to, and 
which were, perhaps, the very first to foreshadow the modern 
keyboard, not only of our organs, but of our pianos also.— 
Building News. 
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sitbinen. C. L. Gorham & Co., Worcester, Mass., have in their enstiul day “a the ‘exhibit a man hailing from the Emerald Isle | and although using it constantly she reports that she had no 
show-window an old five-octave piano marked ‘‘ Pohlmann,” Lon- | explained to a crowd collected about the window that the dust | occasion to spend one cent upon it for any kind of repairs, and 
don, which its owner, who has just purch2sed a fine new piano, can | was the *‘head of an old musician, dead some years, while the | that the instrument is to-day doing as good service as on the first 
trace back to A.D. 1790, and who has every reason to believe it | piano, the o/d ox back of him, was the one he used to play on.” | day. The one she just bought will also be sent to Ceylon. This 
was made in 1773. At the same time they exhibited a cast in plas- —A lady missionary who has been traveling in Ceylon, doing | kind of a testimonial is more valuable than any expression of 
ter of the face of Beethoven, taken immediately after death by | missionary work twelve years, was in the Mason & Hamlin ware- | opinion; it is the practical experience which tells the story. 
the Berlin sculptor St. Gaudens, of which only four were made. | rooms last Friday to purchase an organ. She purchased a Mason —The beautiful cut, ‘‘ Old Organs and Pianofortes,” which is 
They were properly described on a card attached to each. The | & Hamlin organ before she went to Ceylon, over twelve years ago, ! printed in this issue, was first used by the Scientific American. 
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OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


re AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, | ease Hi I" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. a oni ee i =a Correspondence Solicited, 
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PIANO-FORTES. 





we CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <= 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | Factory, 528 West 43d Street 
NEW YorE | 























Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. A faultless 
instrument-of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


—THE NEwWwW— 


—_— Hardman UprightseGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 








HARDMAN, PECK & CO, VMenuteeturers 


FACTORIES, (ith & {2th Aves. 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, 146 Fitth Avenue, above (9th St. 
INIUW “= OEE... NEW YORE. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GRosS EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE s s Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 
m=uracer Pjianoforte Actions, ‘ 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, ra I O- O CS 
l hh / a 


— NEW YWoRK.+— 
—* ESTABLISHEI 1843. - 
rages Hl som ge More than 30,000 Made and in Use. 


YOODWARD ox BROWN, EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 17564 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS) Warerooms, 146 A Tremont 8t., Boston. 
Li I wos. 163 10 765 Best 110% street, | SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
cambonaeiia Ay. Ite, FR BURINGC0.., sey nx sent hasthen ocrses bay. 
No. 25 Bast 14th Street, SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS, 
NEW YORK. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


<>- > 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS I K A NY Os IN EVERY RESPECT, € 


> = APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLRACH, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











~<$ - Tllustrated Catalogue Free. + = 















































Tue LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO ssswisi so 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 43d St., ST U R ¥ 4 E VA N 44 & CO., i gi <a on ga Sole Office and Warerooms, 37 West 14th St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS.“ =" 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 


(LOUGH & ca - EREEBORN G. S/H, 








— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF— 


WARREN Tf emer Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 
ORGANS, SEEEt 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying. Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 





Cc wi _ Wl es 
i 











— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


eta i i | DbRADBURY” PIANO 


z STRICT PROTECTION. 7 : me _ = Warerooms dull ' Principal Office : 
he ties : No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
Agents Wanted. “¢ Le BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 

ie = == = BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. | WASHINGTON, D.C,—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
a, SS == = = BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. | PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. | SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN ome Detroit, Mich. CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dg GON), | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRARE, 


also in Europe 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dg JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
| and many others. 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, ame 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 

















Kipack SMITH 
Gan Sq AMERICAN 


+PIANOS.©& i p CANS 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(# Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 


Catalogues free on application. 





And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

3 Illustrated Catalogue fu: nished on application 
Prices reasonable rerms fav~'able 


Warerooms, 237 E. 3d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


Zan, |SMTH AMERICAN ORG CD, 








BRIGGSS 


ANO STOOL 


MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 


(NABE 
Grand, Square and Upright 


>) T | rt oe tm 

| A 0) : S 
. 

These Instruments have been before the public for 


nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence aione 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


| Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 


PIANO STOOL WITH BACK, | Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


and most practical Novelty in this line. 








Special Prices to the Trade. 








rhe latest 


| 
Every Piano FuLty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARs. 


, the great Pianist, says about this | nes 
gone ‘WM. KNABE & CO 
© © 


WAREROOMS: 


What S, B. Miu 


New York, June 26, 1884. 
Messrs, T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. 


Gi Having seen and tried your adjustable | 179 Fifth Avenue New York 
Pia Stool with Back, I have much pleasure in | i i 
testifying to ~ excellency and usefulness of the | 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
amé¢ What 1 


nost particularly recommend is the 
ability of it 





yt and port I think it will supersede 


a ther Piano Sto For those who practise 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. 
S. B. MILLS, 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
1O3 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


ar Steinway Hall, 





ee” CATALOGUE FREE ADDRESS 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


C KURTZMAN, érene. stuare ana origh 
-+~PIANOFORTES,>- 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

















106, 108 and 110 Broadway, 








BEHR BROS. & CO. 
Vee Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


———— 





~ TAN 
QS \\ 
ee 





TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by _ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


Factory, 292, 294, 29@-and 298 Fleventh Ave. 
Cor. 29th Street, New York. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. j 


the BeLMODt aud tie Milton) 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Style-. 





BREWERY. 
to 93 St 


gona 


(@ AGENTS WANTED. 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


C2. ae ft ee Bes 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


First-Class Square and Upright 


PIANO « CADE, 


Erving, Mass. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


MANAGER, 
40 Union Square, New York, 
REPRESENTING 


EMINENT MUSICAL ARTISTS 


In Europe and the United States. 
JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianolorle Strings ald Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 











F, CONNOR, 
PIA N OSs: 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue, 


N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 








a The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
[s also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





UPRIG 


AND 


HORACE WATERS & C0 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t” AGENTS WANTED 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Awe. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK, 





Send for Catalogue and 
CHRISTIN & SOM. 209 to 223 37, voth St, 2 > 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 
FORT WAYNE ORGAN co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 





~v3IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 


NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


4 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LTD, 1 f| Bt ‘al ‘ 
A‘ L our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my U prights have my patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








ie 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


GEO. STE 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIA NOs. 


LITTLE | GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


ECK & CO. 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 


nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 





tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 
=. oe 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


and Small Apartments, 
He 








QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 
J iron rails; very efficient for 
hot or damp climates. The rails 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed 
to the iron rails. Prices and particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER- 


GOLD MEDALS: 


Paris, 1878 
Frankfort-o.-M., 1881 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, 1883 


Antwerp, 1885 


Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 
American trade. Free delive at 
Customer’s factory. Competition 
Prices. Prompt Service. 
Liberal Conditions. 


SCHWANDER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions# Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de /’Evangile, PARIS, France. 
Agents for the United States —WILLIAM TONK & BRO., New York. 








STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


gEerA NOS. 


suas “a 0 cy 338 and 340 East 31st § 3ist Street, New York. 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


BENT PIANOS en erence 


R.+« M. *BENT:+&+CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALLED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue. Address R. M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK. 


= R. W. TANNER & SON, 


de T= - 4 ‘ No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
. 


\ PIAN O HARDWARE, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 
“wy, Nickel- Pasting: Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 


constantly on hand. 

















Patented. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Uprieht 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 











22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRICHT FIANOS. 


i 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
oe. King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, S . W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


OPERA‘ mncmm 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


UPRIGHT 


PATEN PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANC FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


net 


te Special Terms and Prices to 














103 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS, 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts 

&c., &c, 
Goods sen 
yn Selection 
to the Trade 
Lowert Prices 

Ottomen 
Piano - Stools 

paps >at 

Specialty, 

FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOC staraapid IES. 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. (2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








E:. G. HARRINGTON a CO., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


a) a 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square’ Upright Pianofertes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINYW AY MASON & HAMLIN 


Crand, Square and Upright Surpass all Others at London, 18865. 


Pp af A N () S ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


THE IMPROVED 


UrricuHr PIANOS 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, Constructed on the Mode of Stringing Introduced by Mason & Hamlin, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 








Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all’ component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


ARE CHARACTERIZED BY PECULIARLY REFINED MUSICAL TONE, MUCH 
DIMINISHED LIABILITY TO GET OUT OF TUNE 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
AND GREAT DURABILITY. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
For full particulars, send for Catalogue. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, it Rl ls 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 4 PIANO 00., 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. Boston, New York, Chicago. 











NONE 1 BUT THE FINEST _WORKMANSHIP. | 





ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


NWO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















ALFRED 





Paris, 1878. 











Vienna, 1873. 


SAW MILLS: 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 


: Pe ay 438 Ze = i 

DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. pies oS ate i rvs) Sar a 
' i Se OE I Hf ne” ge 
, == 2 ide alt) {| Ui ‘ ae _- 4 
~ “7 FELT & & SO SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE,N Yi F 


122 BAST THIRTEENTH STREFIT, NEHW YORK. 


& a -~ N , N G McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 
UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N.Y. 


—— Upright anc Crand Pianos Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO -— 


4 Chase Piano Co. p 


Factory: 128th Street near T hird Avenue, New York. Sv 


BEHNING cc SON. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 
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